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PREFACE 

By  D.  JONES 

EARLY  in  1915  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  Solomon  Plaatje,  a  native  Bechuana, 
and  as  I  found  him  to  possess  unusual  linguistic  ability, 
I  suggested  to  him  that  a  useful  purpose  would  be  served 
if  we  were  to  make  an  analysis  of  his  native  language  on 
modern  phonetic  lines.  He  readily  agreed,  and  between 
May  1915  and  September  1916  we  had  constant  meetings, 
and  have  succeeded  in  producing  a  very  complete  and, 
we  believe,  accurate  record  of  the  pronunciation  of  this 
extraordinarily  interesting  language,  including  what  has, 
as  far  as  I  know,  never  before  been  attempted,  viz.  the 
determination  of  the  precise  nature  of  the  tones. 

It  is  for  various  reasons  not  possible  to  publish  the 
whole  of  our  results  at  the  present  time.  The  remainder 
will,  however,  be  forthcoming  when  opportunity  offers. 
We  hope,  in  particular,  to  give  at  some  future  date  much 
more  detailed  descriptions  of  every  sound  and  instructions 
as  to  how  each  sound  may  be  acquired  by  the  foreign 
learner. 

Mention  may  be  made  here  of  one  feature  of  Sechuana 
pronunciation  which  we  have  not  yet  completely  fathomed, 
and  which  must  be  left  for  future  investigations.  We 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  discover  any  general  principles 
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governing  the  use  of  the  sounds  i  and  e,  o  and  o.  It 
appears  that  in  some  words  i  is  an  essential  sound,  in 
others  e  is  essential,  but  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases 
i  and  e  are  interchangeable ;  similar  considerations  apply 
to  o  and  o.  It  seems  to  us  highly  probable  that  some 
general  principles  exist  which  when  discovered  will  lead 
to  a  simplification  of  the  transcription,  and  may  even 
make  it  possible  (by  adopting  some  convention)  to  dis- 
pense with  the  letters  i  and  o  altogether. 

Not  having  been  able,  however,  to  discover  any  such 
principles,  we  have  thought  it  well  for  the  purpose  of 
this  book  not  to  strive  after  simplification  in  this  matter, 
but  to  provide  materials  which  may  help  others  towards 
the  elucidation  of  the  problem  presented  by  these  vowels. 
We  have  done  this  by  using  italic  letters  to  indicate 
every  case  where  alternation  between  i  and  e  or  o  and  o 
appears  possible.  A  comparison  of  all  the  cases,  and 
probably  also  an  investigation  of  the  pronunciation  of 
other  natives,  will  be  required  before  the  principles 
governing  the  use  of  the  sounds  i  and  e,  o  and  o  can  be 
satisfactorily  established. 

We  wish  it,  then,  to  be  clearly  understood  that  the  use 
of  these  italics  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  provisional  device 
only ;  when  once  the  rules  regarding  the  use  of  the 
vowels  in  question  have  been  discovered,  the  cases  of 
alternation  will  not  require  to  be  specially  indicated. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  emphasize  one  point  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  modern 
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methods  of  linguistic  analysis.  The  orthography  ustul  in 
this  book  (with  certain  possible  simplifications  mentioned 
above  and  in  §§  10,  21,  26,  36,  37,  45,  50,  64)  is  the 
simplest  that  is  consistent  with  the  principle  that  words 
which  are  pronounced  differently  shall  not  be  written  the 
same.  Those  who  imagine  that  the  system  would  be 
made  more  "  practical "  by  further  "  simplifications  " 
should  take  to  heart  maxim  No.  8  on  p.  xxxvi. 

DANIEL  JONES. 
UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 
September,  1916. 


PREFACE 

By  S.  PLAATJE 

I  HAD  but  a  vague  acquaintance  with  phonetics  until 
early  in  1915,  when  Miss  Mary  Werner  took  me  one  day 
to  the  Phonetics  Department  of  University  College,  Lon- 
don, where  Mr.  Daniel  Jones  was  conducting  a  class. 
After  some  exercises  I  gave  the  students  a  few  Sechuana 
sentences,  which  Mr.  Jones  wrote  phonetically  on  the 
blackboard.  The  result  was  to  me  astonishing.  I  saw 
some  English  ladies,  who  knew  nothing  of  Sechuana, 
look  at  the  blackboard  and  read  these  phrases  aloud 
without  the  least  trace  of  European  accent.  The  sen- 
tences included  the  familiar  question,  "  lema  ja-xdxo 
imarj  ?  "  ("What  is  your  name?"),  and  it  was  as  if  I 
heard  the  question  put  by  Bahurutshe  women  on  the 
banks  of  the  Marico  River.  I  felt  at  once  what  a  blessing 
it  would  be  if  missionaries  were  acquainted  with  phone- 
tics. They  would  then  be  able  to  reproduce  not  only  the 
sounds  of  the  language,  but  also  the  tones,  with  accuracy. 
Their  congregations  would  be  spared  the  infliction,  only 
too  frequent  at  the  present  time,  of  listening  to  wrong 
words,  some  of  them  obscene,  proceeding  from  the  mouth 
of  the  preacher  in  place  of  those  which  he  has  in  mind 
(which  have  similar  conventional  spellings  but  different 
tones). 
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The  frequency  of  such  errors  will  be  understood  \vlicn 
1  mention  that  there  are  at  present  not  more  than  about 
half  a  dozen  missionaries  who  can  really  speak  the 
Sechuana  language  with  fluency.  Yet  I  have  heard 
some  of  them  say  nikws  (Mr.  Nose)  for  n:kwe  (tiger), 
buid  (to  skin)  for  buig  (to  speak),  n6:to  (a  note)  for  no:to 
(a  hammer),  etc. 

If  phonetics  were  studied  by  everyone  who  wished 
to  learn  the  language,  we  should  soon  hear  no  more 
of  such  errors ;  moreover,  authors  of  books  would  no 
longer  be  constrained  to  make  such  statements  as  "  the 
difference  in  sound  in  this  word  can  be  distinguished  by 
a  native,  "but  not  written."  ] 

Since  my  first  introduction  to  phonetics  it  has  been 
my  pleasure  on  many  occasions  to  sit  and  listen  to  Mr. 
Jones  reading  aloud  (from  phonetic  texts)  long  and  diffi- 
cult Sechuana  passages,  of  which  he  did  not  know  the 
meaning,  with  a  purity  of  sound  and  tone  more  perfect 
than  I  have  ever  heard  from  Englishmen  in  Africa 
who  did  know  the  meaning  of  the  words  they  were 
uttering. 

It  is  not  the  foreigner  alone  who  would  benefit  by 
a  study  of  the  phonetics  of  Sechuana.  The  younger 
generation  of  Bechuana  are  to  some  extent  losing  the 
original  Sechuana  tones.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
in  the  south  of  Bechuanaland,  where  the  children  now 

1  Brown,  Secwana  Dictionary,  under  kgoba  (p.  324).  The  distinc- 
tion referred  to  is  between  kxoiba  (to  upbraid)  and  kxoiba  (to 
pound). 
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generally  say,  e.g.,  kea-xo-Fnta  instead   of   kea-xo-Fi:tg 
(I  am  taller  than  you). 

It  is  my  hope  that  Bechuana  readers  of  this  little  book 
will  induce  their  friends  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
use  of  phonetics,  if  only  to  retain  a  correct  pronunciation 
of  their  mother-tongue.  No  elaborate  course  of  study  is 
necessary  for  mastering  the  principles  of  phonetic  writing. 
I  was  myself  able  to  write  phonetically  soon  after  I  had 
tried.  Had  the  subject  been  a  difficult  one,  this  book 
would  never  have  been  written,  as  my  exacting  duties 
in  London  would  not  have  permitted  me  to  follow  an 
elaborate  course  of  instruction. 

SOL.  T.  PLAATJE. 

BOX    143,    KlMBEBLEY,    SoUTH   AFRICA. 


INTRODUCTION 

OBJECT   OF   THE   BOOK 

1.  THE  object  of   this  book   is   threefold.      It   is  in- 
tended  (1)    as   a   collection   of    reading-matter   suitable 
either  for  native  Bechuanas  or  for  foreign  learners   of 
the  Sechuana  language,  (2)  as  a  guide  to  the  pronuncia- 
tion of   the  language,  and  (3)  to  demonstrate   the   de- 
sirability and  the  feasibility  of  writing  African  languages 
on  the  "  one  sound  one  letter  "  basis. 

THE    TEXTS 

2.  Texts  I-XII  have  been  specially  written  for  this 
book  by  Mr.  Plaatje ;  they  consist  of  native  fables  and 
stories  of  adventure.     Text  No.  XIII  is  a  translation  by 
Mr.  Plaatje  from  an  English  original ;    No.  XIV  is  an 
invented    dialogue,    adapted    by   Mr.    Plaatje    from    an 
English  original ;    No.   XV  is  the  conventional  version 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

THE   ORTHOGRAPHY 

3.  In  our  opinion,  no  system  of  writing  can  be  con- 
sidered adequate   which   allows    two   words   which   are 
pronounced  differently  to  be  written  the  same.     In  other- 
words,  we  hold  that  all  "  significant "  distinctions  should 
be  indicated.     In  all  previous   systems  of   writing   the 
Sechuana  language  the  principle  of  indicating  all  signifi- 
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cant  distinctions  has  not  been  followed.  Thus  the  tones 
have  never  before  been  marked,  though  numberless 
words  may  be  distinguished  by  tones ;  and  in  more 
than  one  of  the  existing  orthographies  essential  dis- 
tinctions of  articulated  sound  are  ignored. 

4.  The  unsatisfactory  nature  of    most  African  ortho- 
graphies  arises   from   the   fact   that   authors   have   not 
realized  what  an  immense  simplification  can  be  effected 
by  supplementing  the  letters  of  the  Eoman  alphabet  by 
a  few  new  letters.     They  may  have  realised  the  fact  that 
the  Roman  alphabet,  as  it  is,  is  inadequate  to  meet  the 
needs   of   many  African   languages,  but  they  have   not 
hitherto  hit  on  the  right  remedy.      At  best  they  have 
tried  to  eke  out  the  Roman  letters  by  using  accented 
letters   to   represent   sounds    for   which    there   was    no 
suitable  plain  letter,  a  plan  which  can  be  shown  to  have 
serious  drawbacks.1 

5.  The  introduction   of   some  new  letters   enables  us 
to  write  any  language  on  the  "  one  sound  one  letter  " 
principle.     A  system  based  on  this  principle  is  neces- 
sarily easier  than  any  other  for  natives  to  learn,  and  is 
at  the  same  time  the  most  accurate  guide  to  pronuncia- 
tion for  the  foreign  learner.     Moreover,  by  this  plan  the 
tops  and  bottoms  of   vowel-letters   are  left  free  for  the 
insertion  of  marks  to  denote  any  sound-attributes  that 
may  be  necessary,  such  as  tones,  nasality,  or  devocali- 
zation. 

6.  Of  the  existing  phonetic  alphabets  founded  on  the 
"  one  sound  one  letter "  basis  the  best  is  undoubtedly 
that  of  the  International  Phonetic  Association.    We  have, 
therefore,  adopted  it  in  this  book.2 

1  See,  for  instance,  Jespersen's  Phonetische  Cfrundfragen,  p.  19. 
-  With  the  addition  of  .1  and  ^,  which  represent  sounds  for  which 
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7.  The  main  features  of  the  International  Phonetic 
Alphabet  are  already  known  to  the  majority  of  the 
younger  generation  of  language  teachers  in  England,  the 
system  having  been  employed  for  many  years  past  in 
various  schools  and  colleges  in  connection  with  the 
teaching  of  French  and  other  languages.1  The  principal 
(unaccented)  types  are  possessed  by  many  printers,2  and 
may  be  purchased  at  prices  not  greatly  exceeding  those 
of  ordinary  type1.3 


THE   PEONUNCIATION 

8.  The  pronunciation  represented  in  the  texts  is  that 
of   Mr.   Plaatje.      Mr.   Plaatje  belongs  to  the  Barolong 

the  I.  P.  A.  has  not  yet  decided  upon  signs.  Two  other  minor 
changes  have  also  been  made,  viz.  the  addition  of  a  cross-bar  to 
the  I.  P.  A.  I  (to  distinguish  it  better  from  i  when  surmounted  by 
a  tone-mark)  and  the  use  of  t±  for  the  I.  P.  A.  ii  (in  order  to  have 
the  top  of  the  letter  free  for  the  addition  of  tone-marks). 

1  See,  for  instance,  the  Memorandum  on  the  Teaching  of  Modern 
Languages  (Circular  797)  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  1912 
and  published   by  Wyman,  price  3d.   (particularly  p.   19  and  the 
Appendix  and  note  on  p.  28).     See  also  The  Means  of  Training  in 
Phonetics  available  for  Modern  Language  Teachers,  by  L.  H.  Althaus 
(International  Phonetic  Association,  1912),  where  it  is  stated  (p.  6) 
that  "of  twenty-three  [English]  Universities  and  Colleges  in  which 
French  phonetics  is  taught  twenty-two  use  the  system  of  the  Inter- 
national Phonetic  Association." 

2  See  the  various  books  in  which  the  system  is  used.     A  list  of 
about  200  of  these  books  was  published  in  the  Principles  of  the 
I.   P.   A.,   1912.      Among   the    printers    possessing    International 
Phonetic  types  we  may  mention  the  Clarendon  Press,  the  Cambridge 
University  Press,  Messrs.  Richard  Clay  (Bungay)  [the  printers  of 
this  book],  Constable  (London),  Heffer  (Cambridge),  Turnbull  and 
Spears  (Edinburgh). 

3  E.g.    from    the    typefounders,    Messrs.     Miller   and    Richard, 
14,  Water  Lane,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.G. 
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(baroloirj)  tribe  and  has  lived  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
in  Mafeking  (maFike:n).  The  texts  in  this  book  may 
therefore  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  speech  of  the 
Barolong  natives. 


VALUES  OF  THE   LETTEES 

9.  The    Sechuana   language  contains  twenty-four  ele- 
mentary consonant-sounds,  viz. : — 

p,  b,  t,  c,  j,  k,  fl,  m,  n,  ji,  r),  1, 
1,  r,  I,  F,  s,  J,  %  x,  h,  w,  w,  if, 

and  ten  vowel-sounds,  viz. : — 

i,  i,  e,  E,  a,  o,  o,  o,  u,  «. 

10.  Of  these  the  consonant-sounds  c,1  1,  q,   and   the 
vowel-sound  »  are  probably  "non-distinctive"  in  respect 
to  the  sounds  t,  1,  w,  and  u.     By  this  we  mean  that  the 
substitution  of  the  sounds  t,  1,  w,  u,  respectively,  for  the 
sounds   c,   1,   T{,   ft,   would    probably   never   change   the 
meaning  of  any  word.     At  the  same  time  c,  1,  i{,  «  are 
so  distinct  in  sound  from  t,  1,  w,  u,  that  the  substitution 
of  the  latter  sounds  would  constitute  mispronunciations ; 
it  seems,  therefore,  desirable  to  assign  special  letters  to 
the  sounds  c,  1,  i{,  ».     (In   simplified   orthography   the 
sounds  might,  if  desired,  be  represented  by  t,  1,  w,  u.) 

11.  Besides    the    above-mentioned   thirty-four  sounds 
there   exist   two   other   non-distinctive  sounds,  viz.  the 

1  Reference  is  here  made  only  to  the  obligatory  c  figuring  in  the 
texts  (i.e.  as  first  element  of  the  affricates  cj  and  c'fy.  c  also  exists 
in  Sechuana  as  a  variant  of  k  (§  20) ;  in  the  cases  where  this  occurs 
the  use  of  c  is  never  obligatory,  and  the  interchange  of  k  and  c  can 
neither  affect  the  meaning  nor  lead  to  an  incorrect  pronunciation. 
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consonant-sound  j  and  the  vowel-sound  a.  These  sounds 
may  be  used  in  certain  well-defined  circumstances  (see 
§§  38,  51),  but  their  use  is  never  obligatory.  They  need 
not,  therefore,  be  considered  as  essential  speech-sounds  of 
the  language,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  the  letters 
in  Sechuana  phonetic  texts.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  c  which  occurs  as  a  variant  of  k  (§  20). 

12.  The  language  also  contains  five  affricate  consonant- 
groups,  viz. :  ts,  tl,  of,  c^,  and  kx. 

13.  The   following    simple    consonants    and    affricates 
occur  aspirated  (i.e.  followed  by  the  sound  h)  as  well  as 
unaspirated :  p,  t,  k,  ts,  cf,  c^.     tl  only  occurs  aspirated, 
i.e.  in  the  groups  tlh,  tlwh. 

14.  The  mode  of  formation  of  the  Sechuana  sounds  is 
indicated  roughly  in  the  table  on  p.  xvi.     Certain  details 
are  given  in  §§  15-51,  but  for  full  information,  explana- 
tions of  technical  terms,  and  instructions  as  to  the  best 
means  of  acquiring  the  sounds,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  textbooks  of  phonetic  theory. 


FURTHER  DETAILS  REGARDING  THE  SOUNDS 

CONSONANTS 

15.  p.  Lip-articulation  as  in  English.  When  followed 
by  a  vowel  or  w,  the  sound  is  either  "  unaspirated  " 
or  pronounced  with  closed  glottis  (i.e.  with  almost 
simultaneous  "  glottal  stop  ").1  The  two  varieties 

1  "  Non-aspiration  "  means  that  the  vowel-sound  begins  at  the 
instant  of  the  explosion  of  the  consonant.  "Aspiration"  means 
the  insertion  of  h  between  the  explosion  of  the  consonant  and  the 
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may  be  used  indifferently,  the  tendency  being  on 
the  whole  to  use  the  closed  glottis  variety  (pho- 
netically p')  where  emphasis  is  required.  It  is  to 
be  understood  that  wherever  p  occurs  in  the  texts 
with  a  vowel  or  w  following,  either  p'  or  un- 
aspirated  p  may  be  used. 

Aspirated  p  (written  ph)  also  occurs. 

16.  b.     Lip-articulation  as  in  English,  but  fully  voiced. 

17.  t.     Tongue-tip   articulation    as   in   English.      When 

followed   by  a  vowel  or  w   the   sound    is   either 
unaspirated  or  pronounced  with  closed  glottis,  the 
case  being  similar  to  that  of  p  (see  §  15). 
•  Aspirated  t  (written  th)  also  occurs. 

t  also  occurs  as  the  first  element  of  the  affricate 
ts;  when  ts  is  not  aspirated,  it  is  generally  pro- 
nounced with  closed  glottis. 

18.  c.     c  is  the  phonetic  sign  for  the  breathed  "palatal" 

plosive,  i.e.  the  breathed  plosive  consonant  articu- 
lated in  the  same  place  as  the  sound  j.1 

In  the  texts  in  this  book  the  letter  c  is  only  used 
in  the 'representation  of  the  affricate  groups  cj,  c^. 
In  cf  the  articulation  is  palato-alveolar  rather  than 
palatal.  In  c^  the  precise  point  of  articulation  of 
the  plosive  element  seems  to  vary  between  true 
palatal  and  palato-alveolar.  The  tip  of  the  tongue 

beginning  of  the  vowel.  Unaspirated  p,  t,  etc.,  sound  to  an  English 
ear  intermediate  between  English  p  and  b,  t  and  d,  etc. 

When  a  sound  requiring  closed  glottis  is  followed  by  a  vowel,  that 
vowel  is  necessarily  started  off  with  a  glottal  stop  ;  this  glottal  stop 
is  generally  made  as  nearh'  as  possible  simultaneous  with  the 
primary  articulation  of  the  consonant. 

1  j  is  the  phonetic  sign  for  the  English  sound  of  y  in  yes. 
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remains  near  the  lower  teeth  in  the  formation  of 
these  affricates. 

c  also  occurs  as  a  variant  of  k  (see  §  20). 

19.  j.     j  is  the  voiced  palatal  plosive.     In  Sechuana  the 

contact  is  generally  weak ;  frequently  the  position 
of  complete  contact  is  not  reached  at  all,  in  which 
case  the  sound  becomes  a  j.  It  is  to  be  under- 
stood that  J  is  a  possible  variant  for  j  throughout. 

20.  k.     k  before  back  vowels  has  the  same  tongue-articul- 

ation as  in  English.  Before  front  vowels  the 
point  of  articulation  is  distinctly  advanced  (more 
so  than  in  English),  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  the 
sound  often  becomes  c.  Thus  Mr.  Plaatje's  name 
is  pronounced  either  pldiki  (with  an  advanced  k) 
or  plciici  (with  full  palatal  articulation).  It  is  to 
be  understood  throughout  that  the  sound  c  may 
always  be  substituted  for  k  before  the  front  vowels 
(i,  i,  e,  and  E). 

Whenever  the  k-sound  is  followed  by  a  vowel  or 
W,  it  is  either  unaspirated  or  pronounced  with 
closed  glottis,  the  case  being  similar  to  that  of  p 
(see  §  15). 

Aspirated  k  (written  kh)  also  occurs.  It  is 
distinct  from  the  affricate  kx. 

21.  ti.     ti  represents  a  t  exploded  laterally.     It  appears 

to  be  always  pronounced  with  closed  glottis  in 
Sechuana,  and  acquires  thereby  a  characteristic 
quality  resembling  the  sound  of  a  click.  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  a  true  click,  but  an  "  implosive  "  sound.1 

1  In  a  true  click  air  enters  at  the  point  of  primary  articulation  ; 
in  an  implosive  sound  air  passes  outwards  at  the  point  of  primary 
articulation. 
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It  strikes  the  ear  as  a  single  sound.  In  simplified 
orthography  the  sound  might  be  written  tl. 

22.  m,  n.     Formed  as  in  English.     When  followed  by 

a  consonant  (other  than  w)  these  sounds  are 
syllabic. 

23.  ji.     ji  is  the  "palatal"  nasal.     There  is  in  Sechuana 

a  tendency  towards  palato-alveolar  articulation. 
The  tip  of  the  tongue  is  not  raised.  The  sound 
may  be  taken  to  be  identical  with  the  normal 
French  sound  of  gn  in  montagne. 

When  followed  by  a  consonant  (other  than  t[) 
the  sound  ji  is  syllabic. 

24.  rj.     The  Sechuana  q  is  identical  with  the  sound  of  ng 

in  the  English  word  song  (sorj). 

When  final  or  followed  by  a  consonant  (other 
than  w)  the  sound  r)  is  syllabic. 

25.  1.     Tongue-tip   articulation    as    in    English.      Keso- 

nance 1  corresponding  to  the  adjacent  vowels. 

The  sound   1  does  not  occur  before   i   or  u  in 
Sechuana. 

26.  1.     Unvoiced  1.     It  only  occurs  in  Sechuana  in  the 

groups  tlh,  tlwh. 

In  simplified  Sechuana  orthography  1  might  be 
written  simply  1. 

27.  r.     Strongly  rolled ;    never  fricative  as  in   English. 

The  sound  is  syllabic  when  immediately  followed 
by  another  r. 

1  See  Jones,  Outline  of  English  Phonetics,  p.  43  ff. 

b   2 
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28.  1.     The  consonant  1  is  formed  by  placing  the  tip  of 

the  tongue  to  one  side1  against  the  hard  palate 
(behind  the  teeth-ridge),  and  then  giving  the 
tongue  a  kind  of  flap  forwards  and  downwards. 
The  contact  is  probably  complete  but  loose,  and  as 
the  flap  is  made  the  air  probably  escapes  both 
medially  and  laterally  at  the  same  time.  The 
sound  is  a  voiced  one,  and  has  to  the  English  ear 
an  effect  intermediate  between  that  of  d  and  that 
of  1. 

When  pronounced  with  emphasis  the  sound  1  is 
sometimes  changed  into  d,  but  this  change  is 
never  essential. 

1  only  occurs  before  i  and  u  in  Sechuana. 

29.  F.     F  is  the  breathed  bi-labial  fricative.     It  is  much 

the  same  as  the  sound  made  in  blowing  out  a 
candle.  It  has  to  the  English  ear  an  effect  inter- 
mediate between  that  of  f  and  that  of  h. 

30.  s.     As  in  English. 

31.  J.     The  English  sound  of  sh,  but  pronounced  with 

spread  lips. 

32.  \.     ^  is  a  breathed  sound,  having  approximately  the 

tongue-position  of  j  2  combined  with  a  particular 
kind  of  lip-rounding.  The  essential  feature  of 
the  lip-rounding  is  that  the  chief  narrowing  is 
made  by  a  point  of  the  inside  of  the  lower  lip 
against  the  upper  teeth ;  this  point  is  between  £ 
and  \  an  inch  behind  the  edge  of  the  lip.  When 
the  sound  \  is  pronounced  with  emphasis  there 

1  The  left  side  in  Mr.  Plaatje's  case. 

2  I.e.   the  tongue  is   forming  the  sound   c   (the   sound   of   ch  in 
German  ich). 
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is  considerable  protrusion  of  the  lips.  The  lip- 
position  is  similar  to  that  used  in  producing  a 
lip-teeth  whistle. 

The  tongue-position  appears  to  vary  between 
true  palatal  and  palato-alveolar  position.  The 
tongue-tip  is  always  kept  down,  near  the  lower 
teeth. 

33.  x.     Similar  to  the  Scottish   sound  of  ch  in  loch,  but 

with  distinct  uvular  vibration. 

34.  h.     Formed  as  in  English.     In  Sechuana  the  sound 

h  often  occurs  as  the  aspiration  of  a  preceding 
consonant. 

35.  w.     The  Sechuana  w  is  not  unlike  the  English  sound 

of  w  in  well,  but  it  generally  seems  to  have  a 
lower  tongue-position  than  the  English  sound. 
The  lip-position  of  the  Sechuana  w  varies  to  some 
extent  according  to  the  nature  of  the  following 
vowel.  Before  i,  i,  and  e  it  is  much  the  same  as 
in  the  English  w,  but  before  a  there  is  less  lip- 
rounding,  so  that  the  sound  becomes  a  variety  of 
o  used  in  the  capacity  of  a  consonant  (and  might 
in  this  case  be  written  6).  Before  E  the  articulation 
is  intermediate  between  this  and  the  English  w. 

When  w  is  preceded  by  a  consonant,  the  lips 
are  put  into  the  rounded  position  at  the  beginning 
of  the  articulation  of  that  consonant.  If  the  w 
is  preceded  by  more  than  one  consonant,  the  lips 
are  put  into  the  rounded  position  at  the  beginning 
of  the  first  of  those  consonants.  Thus  in  nitwg 
(war)  the  lips  are  rounded  from  the  beginning  of 
the  n  to  the  end  of.  the  w. 
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w  is  often  inserted  in  Sechuana  to  separate  an 
a  from  a  preceding  o  or  o.  Thus  mo:a  (p.  17,  1.  4) 
may  also  be  pronounced  moiwa.  Such  insertion 
is  never  essential. 

In  Sechuana  the  sound  w  does  not  occur  before 
a,  o,  o,  or  u. 

36.  w.     Unvoiced  w.1    It  is  one  of  the  pronunciations  of 

wh  in  English.  The  sound  only  occurs  in  Sechuana 
in  the  groups  twh,  tlwh.  There  are  no  instances 
of  these  in  the  texts ;  examples  are,  twhaim  (a 
kind  of  wildcat),  tlwhdire  (python).  In  simplified 
orthography  w  might  be  written  simply  w. 

37.  i{.     The  sound  i{  has  the  lip-position  of   w,    but  a 

tongue-position  approaching  that  of  i.  It  is 
similar  to  the  French  consonantal  sound  of  u  in 
nuit.  In  Sechuana  the  sound  t[  appears  to  occur 
only  after  ji.  Only  one  example  occurs  in  the 
texts  in  this  book,  viz.  -bojiqe  (p.  11,  11.  8,  9).  In 
simplified  orthography  the  sound  might  be  written 
w,  since  true  w  does  not  occur  after  ji  in  Sechuana. 

38.  J.     The  English  sound  of  y  in  yes.     In  Sechuana  J 

is  often  inserted  to  separate  an  i,  e,  or  £  from  a 
preceding  vowel;  thus  xd:e  (p.  23,  1.  19),  kf:  6 
(p.  11,  1.  2  from  bottom),  o-bue  (p.  43;  1.  17)  may 
also  be  pronounced  xdije,  kf:  je,  o-bujs.  Such 
insertion  of  j  is  never  essential. 
j  also  occurs  as  a  variant  of  j  (see  §  19). 

1  Some  writers  on  phonetics  use  the  letter  M.  for  W. 
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VOWELS 

39.  The  vowels  are  best  described  by  comparing  them 
with  the  eight  "cardinal"  vowels  (i,  e,  e,  a,  a,  o,  o,  u) 
described  in  books  on  phonetics.1 

40.  i.     The  Sechuana  i  is  cardinal  vowel  No.  1,  i.e.  the 

"closest,"  possible  variety  of  i.  It  is  a  pure 
vowel,  and  is  distinct  from  the  diphthongic  sound 
so  often  heard  in  English  words  such  as  see,  need. 
The  non-diphthongal  variety  of  the  English  vowel 
in  see  is  nearer  to  the  Sechuana  i  than  to  the 
Sechuana  i. 

41.  i.     The  Sechuana  i  is  intermediate  in  quality  between 

cardinal  i  and  cardinal  e.2  It  requires  much 
practice  on  the  part  of  the  English  learner  to 
distinguish  it  from  i  and  from  e. 

Italic  i  means  that  either  i  or  e  may  be  used, 
i  being  probably  the  more  frequent. 

42.  e.     The  Sechuana  e  has  a  tongue-position  a  shade 

lower  than  cardinal  e.2  The  sound  does  not  exist 
in  Southern  English,  but  may  be  heard  in  the 
Scottish  pronunciation  of  words  like  day,  fade. 
It  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
Southern  English  diphthongs  heard  in  these 
words. 

Italic  e  means  that  either  i  or  e  may  be  used, 
e  being  probably  the  more  frequent. 

1  A  mastery  of  the  cardinal  vowels  is  an  indispensable  preliminary 
for  anyone  who  wishes  to  analyse  with  accuracy  the  pronunciation 
of  foreign  languages.     These  vowels  are  best  learnt  by  oral  instruc- 
tion from  a  phonetically  trained  teacher. 

2  Cardinal  e  is  practically  identical  with  the  French  sound  of  <>. 
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43.  e.     An  exceedingly  short  e  used  in  the  capacity  of 

a  consonant.  Its  value  varies  somewhat  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  following  vowel,  being  an 
undoubted  e  before  o  and  o,  but  tending  towards 
£  before  o  and  a.  (The  sound  only  occurs  before 
these  four  vowels.) 

44.  £.     The  Sechuana  £  is  cardinal  vowel  No.  3.     It  is 

identical  with  the  normal  French  sound  of  e.  The 
sound  occurs  in  the  speech  of  many  Southern 
English  people  as  the  first  element  of  the  diph- 
thong in  fair  (fea). 

45.  a.     The    most    usual    Sechuana    a    has    a    tongue- 

position  slightly  advanced  from  cardinal  vowel 
No.  5.  Many  English  speakers  use  a  yowel 
identical  with  this  in  words  like  father,  calm. 

When  a  syllable  containing  a  is  preceded  by  a 
syllable  containing  u,  o,  or  o  (as  in  puilg,  "rain"), 
there  is  a  tendency  to  advance  the  a  almost  to  a 
(cardinal  vowel  No.  4). 

In  simplified  orthography  the  letter  a  might,  if 
desired,  be  replaced  by  a. 

46.  o.     The  Sechuana  o  is  intermediate  between  cardinal 

vowels  5  and  6.  It  is  much  the  same  as  the 
average  Southern  English  vowel  in  hot. 

47.  o.     The   Sechuana   o   is  very  nearly  cardinal  vowel 

No.  7  (the  French  sound  of  6  in  tot} ;  the  tongue- 
position  is,  if  anything,  a  shade  lower  than  this. 
The  sound  does  not  exist  in  Southern  English, 
but  may  be  heard  in  the  Scottish  pronunciation  of 
words  like  home,  go.  It  must  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  the  diphthongs  heard  in  the 
various  English  pronunciations  of  such  words. 

Italic  o  means  that  either  o  or  o  may  be  used, 
0  being  probably  the  more  frequent. 
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48.  o.     The    Sechuana    o    is   intermediate    between   the 

cardinal  vowels  o  and  u.  It  requires  much  prac- 
tice on  the  part  of  the  English  learner  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  o  and  from  u. 

Italic  u  means  that  either  o  or  o  may  be  used, 
o  being  probably  the  more  frequent. 

49.  u.     The  Sechuana  u  is  cardinal  vowel  No.  8,  i.e.  the 

"  closest "    possible  variety   of   u.      It   is   a   pure 
vowel,  and  is  distinct  from  the  diphthongic  sounds 
so  often  heard  in  English  in  words  like  too,  food. 
For  u  see  §  67. 

50.  «.     A  rounded  vowel  having   tongue-position   inter- 

mediate between  that  of  u  and  that  of  i.  In  rapid 
speech  it  tends  to  become  a  true  front  vowel,  i.e. 
the  French  sound  of  u.1  fc  is  a  rare  sound  in 
Sechuana,  and  appears  to  occur  only  after  ji ; 
there  is  no  instance  of  the  sound  in  this  book. 
In  simplified  orthography  tt  might  be  written  u, 
since  true  u  does  not  occur  after  ji. 

51.  9.     The  sound  of  a  in  the  English  word  along.     In 

Sechuana  e  and  i  tend  to  change  into  9  when 
followed  by  x  or  kx.  The  use  of  9  in  such  cases 
is,  however,  not  essential. 

THE   TONES 

52.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  Sechuana 
pronunciation  is  the  use  of  significant  word-tones.  A 
tone  is  defined  as  the  pitch  of  the  voice  with  which  a 
syllable  is  pronounced.  Every  syllable  in  a  Sechuana  sen- 
tence has  a  special  pitch  relatively  to  the  other  syllables  ; 
and  if  a  syllable  is  said  on  a  wrong  pitch,  it  may  change 
the  word  into  an  entirely  different  word  (see  paragraph 
12  on  p.  41,  and  Preface,  pp.  viii,  ix)  or  may  give  the 
1  Phonetically  y. 
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word  a  wrong  grammatical  form.1     Syllabic  m,  n,  ji,  r),  r, 
have  tones  just  like  any  other  syllable. 

53.  The  tones  are  represented  in  this  book  by  marks 
chosen  on  the  principle  recommended  by  the  International 
Phonetic  Association  that  each  shall  by  its  shape  and 
position  give  some  indication  of  the  musical  value  of  the 
tone. 

54.  The  following  are  the  essential  tones : — 

1.  A  high-level  tone,  indicated  thus,  a. 

2.  A  lowered  variety  of  high-level  tone,  indicated 

thus,  a.     The  term  "  semi-high  "  is  suggested 
for  this  tone. 

3.  A  mid-level  tone,  which  is  left  unmarked. 

4.  A  low-level  tone,  indicated  thus,  a. 

5.  A  high-falling  tone,  indicated  thus,  d. 

6.  A  low-falling  tone,  indicated  thus,  q. 

55.  There  also  exists  a  rising  tone,  which  arises  in  all 
cases  from  a  juxtaposition  of  a  mid-level  and  a  high-level 
tone.    It  is  here  indicated  thus,  aa  (as  in  tjhad,  p.  13, 1. 1), 
but  it  might  also  be  written  thus,  d. 

56.  An  exceptionally  high  tone  (marked  with  =)  occurs 
once  (p.  13,  1.  14) ;  for  details  see  note  2  on  p.  13. 

57.  An  idea  of  the  musical  values  of  the  six  essential 
tones  and   the  limits   within  which  they  may  vary  in 
simple  narration  may  be  gathered  from  Text  No.  XIII, 
in  which  a  musical  notation  of  the  tones  (for  male  voice) 
is  given.     The  music  may,  of  course,  be  transposed  up  or 
down  to  suit  individual  voices.     For  the  female  voice  the 
music   should  be  transposed  about  a  sixth  higher.     In 
animated  conversation   the  range  of  tone  is  often  con- 
siderably extended. 

1  Tones  play  an  important  part  in  the  declension  of  nouns  and 
the  conjugation  of  verbs. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  INDIVIDUAL  TONES 

(1)  Note  on  ~. 

58.  When  a  sentence  begins  with  two  consecutive 
high-level  tones,  or  when  two  high-level  tones  follow  a 
mid-tone,  there  is  a  tendency  to  lower  slightly  the  first 
of  the  high  tones.  Thus  kxosi  (p.  17,  1.  20),  motsamal 
(p.  37,  1.  4),  would  in  deliberate  speech  be  pronounced 
with  the  tunes  tprj=J::3,  §==j5r^jg^3,  but  in  rapid  speech 

the  tunes  would  often  become  SpH^E 


Such  variations  in  the  pitch  of  are  not  marked  in  the 
texts,  as  they  are  not  essential  for  good  pronunciation, 
and  any  exaggeration  of  them  would  lead  to  mispro- 
nunciation. 

(2)  Notes  on  JL. 

59.  The  use  of  *  means  that  from  this  point  onwards  the 
high-level  pitch  is  slightly  lower  than  what  it  was  before. 
A  glance  at  the  musical  notation  on  p.  37  will  show  the 
working  of  this  curious  system  of  tone-lowering. 

60.  Except  in  the  cases  noted  in  §§  62,  63,  the  amount 
of  lowering  represented  by  *  may  generally  be  taken  for 
practical  purposes  to  be  one  semitone,  though  it  is  in 
reality  often  less  than  this.     All  the  lowerings  marked  by 
*  in  the  texts  appear  to  be  essential  for  good  pronuncia- 
tion.   Cases  of  optional  (non-essential)  lowering  also  exist ; 
but  they  are  not  marked. 

61.  There  are  two  important  cases  in  which  the  drop 
represented  by  *  is  greater  than  a  semitone. 

62.  (a)  When  a  sentence  ends  with  a  syllable '.marked  * 
(e.g.  .  .  .  kl-taiu,  p.  23, 1.  6),  or  with  two  or  more  Bigh-level 
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tones  the  first  of  which  is  marked  "  (e.g.  .  .  .  oa-m-poldeci, 
p.  19,  1.  12),  the  value  of  *  should  be  taken  to  be  only  one 
semitone  above  mid-tone  pitch.  (The  normal  distance 
separating  high-level  from  mid-level  is  a  major  or  minor 
third.)  It  is  well  in  connected  texts  to  mark  the  special 
character  of  such  high  tones  by  writing  *  even  when  there 
happens  to  be  no  preceding  high  tone  in  the  sentence. 

63.  (b)  When  the  sentence  begins  at  an  unusually  high 
pitch  (indicated  in  the  texts  by  ["),  any  *  that  occur  near 
the  beginning  of  the  sentence  represent  a  drop  of  more 
than  a  semitone.    The  drop  in  these  cases  would  generally 
be  about  a   whole  tone  or  a  minor  third,   but  it  may 
occasionally  even  exceed  a  major  third. 

64.  The  tone  *  has  a  grammatical  significance.     It  is 
conceivable  that  when  full  details  as  to.  the  grammatical 
conditions  under  which  *  is  used  are  known,  it  may  be 
possible  to  simplify  the  phonetic  notation  by  dispensing 
with  the  mark  ". 

(3)  Notes  on  _. 

65.  The  low-level  tone  _  is  the  lowest  pitch  that  the 
speaker  can  reach.     It  is  written  roughly  SlE: 

-(P- 

in  the  musical  notation  in  Text  No.  XIII,  but  these  notes 
are  to  be  understood  to  mean  simply  the  lower  limit  of 
the  speaker's  voice.  It  often  becomes  a  sort  of  very  low 
grunt  rather  than  a  sound  of  definite  musical  pitch. 

66.  An  alternative  pronunciation  of  the  tone  _  applied 
to  a  vowel l  is  to  devocalize  the  vowel  entirely.     Vowels 
marked  _  may  always  be  devocalized ;  such  devocalization 
is,  however,  particularly  frequent  when  the  vowel  of  the 

1  But  apjmrently  not  when  applied  to  g . 
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preceding  syllable  is  long  (as  in  loboi.lu,  p.  3,  title). 
Devocalization  cannot  take  the  place  of  any  other  tone 
but  _. 

67.  In  the  single  example  kxothu-kxothu-kxothu  (p.  15, 
1.  9)  devocalization  of  the  u  appears  to  be  essential ;  the 
vowel  has  accordingly  in  that  case  been  marked  with  o 
instead  of  with 

(4)  Notes  on  the  Mid-level  Tone. 

68.  The  mid-level  tone  is  generally  about  a  major  or 
minor  third  lower  than  the  high-level  tone. 

69.  When  a  high-level  tone  is  followed  by  two  or  more 
mid-level    tones,   there   is   a   tendency   not    to    descend 
to  the  true  mid-tone  pitch  for  the  first  mid-tone,  but  to 
make  the  descent  gradually.     Thus  in  deliberate  speech 
kxdtwanf  (p.  3,  title),  I-kxoxoxsla  (p.  23, 1. 17),  would  have 

approximately  the  tunes  <p_ ^z^EES,  jpEj^j'b^sirjsizjcL 
but  in  rapid  speech  these  tunes  would  tend  to  become 


70.  These  variations  in  the  pitch  of  the  mid-level  tone 
are  not  marked  in  the  texts,  as  they  are  not  essential  for 
good  pronunciation,  and  any  exaggeration  of  them  would 
lead  to  mispronunciation. 

71.  It   must  not   be   forgotten   that   every  unmarked 
syllabic  m,  n,  ji,  rj,  r,  has  the  mid-level   tone,   e.g.   the 
first  m  in  mmf  (p.  9,  1.  16),  the  first  n  in  ntekanl  (p.  21, 
1.  9),  the  r)  in  janorj  (p.  15, 1.  8),  the  first  r  in  rra  (p.  13, 1.  3). 

(5)  Notes  on  \ 

72.  The  high-falling  tone  x  begins  as  a  rule  at  the  pitch 
of  the  last  preceding  high-level  tone.     If  the  succeeding 
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tone  is  the  low-level  or  the  low-falling,  the  high-falling 
tone  falls  the  whole  way  down  to  the  low-level  pitch.  In 
other  cases  it  only  falls  as  far  as  mid-level  pitch. 

73.  Occasionally  the  high-falling  tone  begins  slightly 
(not  more  than  a  semitone)  below  the  pitch  of  the  last 
preceding  high-level  tone.     This  appears  to  be  generally 
the  case  in  the  penultimate  syllable  of  the  sentence,  in 
which  case  the  lowering  is  not  marked  specially  in  the 
transcription.     In  the  rare  cases  in  which  such  lowering 
seems  essential  otherwise  than  in  penultimate  position 
the  notation  *  +  mid-tone  is  adopted  (thus  loo-  on  p.  13, 
1.  19  =  a  lowered  16:-). 

(6)  Note  on  v. 

74.  When  the  following  syllable  has  the  pitch  _,  the 
low-falling  tone  x  begins  rather  below  mid-level  pitch  and 
falls  to  the  pitch  of  _.     When  the  following  syllable  has 
the  pitch  *,  the  low-falling  tone  x  begins  at  mid-level  pitch 
and  falls  a  semitone  or  whole  tone. 

AVERAGE  PITCH  OF  THE  SENTENCE 

75.  The  average  pitch  of  the  sentence  is  on  the  whole 
much  the  same  as  in  English. 

76.  One  characteristic  feature  will,  however,  be  noticed 
from   what   was   said    in    §    59,    namely,    that   in   most 
Sechuana  sentences  the  average  pitch  gradually  descends 
as  the  sentence  proceeds.     In  very  long  sentences  con- 
taining many  *,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  raise  the 
pitch  in  the  middle  ;  otherwise  the  average  pitch  is  apt  to 
get  so  low  that  the  tones  cannot  easily  be  distinguished. 
Such  raising  may  take  place  after  any  convenient  pause ; 
thus,  in  the  second  sentence  of  No.  VIII,  the  word  jic^a 
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may,  if  necessary,  be  said  on  a  higher  pitch  than  that  of 
the  last  preceding  high-level  tone. 

77.  As  in  English,  loud  speech  (and  especially  shouting) 
has  a  higher  (sometimes  a  much  higher)  average  pitch 
than  quiet  speech ;  similarly,  the  average  pitch  is  higher 
when  the  speaker  is  excited  than  when  he  is  calm  or 
grave. 

78.  Cases  in  which  the  average  pitch  of  a  sentence  is 
considerably  higher  than  the  normal  pitch  of  ordinary 
quiet  talking  are  marked  in  the  texts  by  placing  [  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sentence. 

LENGTH 

79.  Long  vowels  are  shown  by  placing  the  mark  :  after 
the  vowel  symbol. 

80.  Plosive  consonants  occurring  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  syllable  (not  counting  any  hyphened  prefix)  of 
a  word  of  three  or  more  syllables  are  often  noticeably 
lengthened  by  prolonging  their  "  stops."     This  may  be 
heard,  for  instance,  in  the  t  of  mcttebele  (p.  33,  1.  9),  the 
c  of  ka-macclobanf  (p.  31,  1.  7),  the  p  of  -apola  (p.   37, 
1. 11).    The  following  vowel  is  shortened  in  every  case,  so 
that  a  rhythm  of  the  type  J.^J^J^)  results.    We  have 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  mark  this  phenomenon  in 
the  texts,  as  it  is  probably  not  "  significant." 

STEESS 

81.  Stress   (variation  in   the   force   of   the  breath)   is 
unimportant  in  Sechuana.     Care  must  be  taken  by  the 
foreign  learner  not  to  confuse  stress  with  tone.     Certain 
combinations  of  tone  are  apt  to  give  to  the  English  ear 
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the  impression  of  stress  even  when  stress  is  not  really 
present.1 

ASSIMILATION 

82.  When    a   word   ending   in   rj    occurs   immediately 
before  a  word  beginning  with  a  plosive  consonant  other 
than  k,  the  g  is  in  rapid  speech  changed  into  the  nasal 
consonant  corresponding  to  the  plosive.     Thus  in  rapid 
speech  the  q  of  6-!-tioselItser]  would  tend  to  become  m 
before  pholoroilo  (p.  29,  1.    7),  and  the  g   of  ko-likalerj 
would  tend  to  become  n  before  tsd-c[o:ns  (p.  29,  1.  11). 

WOBD-DIVISION 

83.  Many  groups  of  syllables  which  would  be  written 
as  two  or  more  words  in  other  orthographies  would  be,  in 
our  opinion,  better  written  as  single  words.     As  a  conces- 
sion to  existing  usage  we  have  divided  off  by  hyphens 
those  parts  of  the  word  which  would  in  other  orthogra- 
phies be  written  as  single  words. 

84.  Thus  the  sentence  which  would  be  written  in  Bible 
orthography  "  e  sa  e  ka  chwanelo  re  re  "  would,  in  our 
opinion,  be  best  written  "  Isa!  kac^hanelo  rerl,"  but  as  a 
concession  to  existing  usage  we  have  written  it  "I-sa-i 
ka-c^hdnslo  re-rf  "   (p.  7,  last  line). 

SENTENCE  -  DIVISION 

85.  Pauses  are  generally  made  at  the  places  indicated 
by  the  punctuation  marks.     The  sign  |  is  used  to  indicate 
places  at  which  additional   pauses  may  be  made  if  the 
speaker  cannot  manage  to  reach  the  place  of  the  next 
punctuation-mark  without  pause. 

1  Thus  the  untrained  observer  hearing  the  tone-sequence  acig  (as 
in  Iob6:lu,  p.  3,  title)  will  generally  say  that  there  is  a  stress  on 
the  syllable  marked  \  It  is  instructive  to  practise  such  a  sequence 
as  this,  varying  the  force  of  breath  on  the  different  syllables,  but 
taking  care  to  keep  the  tone*  absolutely  constant. 


LIST    OF    DIACRITIC    AND    OTHKK 
SIGNS 

~,  *,  _,  \  v,  tone-marks  (see  §  54  £f.). 

=,  exceptional  tone-mark  (see  §  56). 

I",  high  sentence-pitch  (see  §  78). 

|,  possible  pause  (see  §  85). 

",  indication  that  a  vowel  is  used  in  the  capacity  of  a 

consonant. 

» 
o,  sign  of  devocalization. 

:,  length-mark. 

-,  hyphen  to  show  prefixes,  etc.  (see  §§  83,  84). 


ABBREVIATIONS    USED    IN    THE 
LITERAL   TRANSLATIONS 

(=.  .  .)  means  "the  preceding  word  is  equivalent 
to  .  .  ." 

(2  =  .  .  .)  means  "the  two  preceding  words  are  to- 
gether equivalent  to  .  .  ." 

(3  = .  .  .)  means  "  the  three  preceding  words  are 
together  equivalent  to  .  .  ." 

(4  =  .  .  .)  means  "the  four  preceding  words  are  to- 
gether equivalent  to  .  .  ." 


SCRIPT   FORMS    OF   NON-ROMAN 
LETTERS 

j          ^          P  <?          i         ^ 

fl     i*      $     y      s     •* 

Jl          /z-  1          -£  o  -a 

y      V        M        ^        °      V 
-1       ^         -  *       tt 

SPECIMEN   OF   WRITING 


ea  {nmiKi  ff 

JhrnixL    wtiAe,  ed-faaM,  Jwca/r}  It 
,  x&re  ec  V-  tfuxta  'mbocfr-  Jbnl, 
<&  VVL.    JMCL  xfr-  tlhaaxi   ww4l><MnaL    a-  a/v&ri 
e  i  sl&tJyjJw.    frlwv  & 


e/rw  ed  v 

ea-tforwcu  ea  -cfa.li 
,  mofowrnxxl  a/,  rmd  a 
ea-Jvvvo  eti-oc&aMt,  -.  fett&JHi/Ba/re.  fon 

ea  ^ortvii  ^-(Mvcnnroc^L.  /KJ&CL  -CefoatM  -ce^tln-d 
JlJila  xfc  nna  ^(AuA^jijJuAJuji,  wwUwmal  a- 
a-afwla  Jwvv  :4&ma/wwv  80,-  skmvw  ea  - 
edw  M6dfoi  M  ww  &o  v- 


A    FEW     MAXIMS 

FOR    THE 

TRANSCRIBER   OF   AFRICAN   LANGUAGES 

(1)  Don't  start  with  the  idea  that  most  of  the  sounds 
of  the  foreign  language  are  identical  or  almost  identical 
with  sounds  of  your  mother-tongue.     They  are  not  likely 
to  be  so.     You  will  be  fortunate  if  the  language  you  are 
studying  contains  as  many  as  six  consonants  and  three 
vowels  identical  with  those  of  your  mother-tongue. 

(2)  Don't  put  in  the  introductory  chapter  of  your  book 
such  statements  as  "  the  e  of  this  language  is  pronounced 
like  the  English  ay  in  day"  or  "  the  o  of  this  language  is 
pronounced  like  the  English  o  in  go"     These  statements 
are  meaningless,  because  the  English  word  day  is  pro- 
nounced in  at  least  four  easily  distinguishable  ways,  and 
the  English  word  go  is  pronounced  in  at  least  six  easily 
distinguishable   ways.      Moreover,  in  the  mouth  of  the 
average  English  person  (as  distinguished  from  the  Scots- 
man) these  words  are  pronounced  with  diphthongs  and 
not  with  pure  vowels. 

(3)  Do  not  accept  without  reserve  statements  as  to  the 
pronunciation  of  the  language  you  are  studying  made  by 
persons  who   have    "  been   in   the   country."     Learn   to 
observe  accurately  for  yourself,  if  necessary  by  taking  a 
preliminary  course  of  ear-training  exercises. 
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(4)  If  your  native  teacher  tells  you  that  you  pronounce 
beautifully  or  "  almost  like  a  native,"  don't  believe  it. 
He  probably  only  means  that  you  have  got  as  near,  to  the 
right  pronunciation  as  he  thinks  you  are  ever  likely  to. 

(5)  Record  as  many  facts  about  pronunciation  as  you 
are  able  to  observe,  but  do  not  hazard  explanations  of 
how  pronunciations  have  arisen  unless  you  can  support 
your  theories  by  substantial  proofs.    Above  all,  do  not 
say  that  a  word  is  pronounced  in  such  and  such  a  way 
"  for  the  sake  of  euphony." 

(6)  Don't   speak   of    letters    when   you    mean   sounds. 
Languages  are  made  up  of  SOUNDS. 

(7)  Don't  imagine  that  the  conventional  orthographies 
(official  or  otherwise)  of  African  languages  represent  the 
pronunciation  with  accuracy. 

(8)  Don't  imagine  that   a   difficult  language  can  be 
turned  into  an  easy  one  if  you  only  clothe  it  in  an 
inaccurate  but  familiar-looking  orthography.     You  can- 
not by  any  device  abolish  the  difficulties  of  a  language. 
You  may  conceal  many  of  them  by  an  apparently  "  simple  " 
orthography,  and  the  result  will  be  that  in  practice  you 
will  ignore  the  concealed  difficulties   and  will  therefore 
speak  the  language  badly. 

(9)  Don't  forget  that  most,  if  not  all,  Bantu  and  Sudan 
languages  possess  tones  which  may  distinguish  one  word 
from  another.    Let  your  orthography  be  such  as  to  admit 
of  marking  these  tones. 
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A    SECHUANA    READER 


I. — LIZARD  AND  CHAMELEON 

Bechuana-people  of-long-ago  |  used-to-bave  way  their  |  to-expound 
how  death  |  began  in-that-way.  They-say  Creator  of-things  all  |  sent 
chameleon  |  He-said:  "Go  you-tell  people  you-say  |  whenever- 
people  are-dying  they-come-back  again." 

Chameleon  |  because  he-is  slow  very,  he-lingered  he-was-slow,  he- 
went-along  he-jerked,  so-that  he-remained-overnight  |  he-not-having- 
gone  to-arrive  |  where  he-is-sent  there. 

Then  lizard  |  came-from-him  behind,  he-hastened  |  he-passed- 
him  |  he-went  to-arrive  first,  he-reached  |  he-told  people  he-says  : 
"  Whenever-people  die  they-go  for-good." 

When  people  sitting  |  with-news  which  is-very-bitter  this  |  they- 
see  chameleon  |  coming  a-long-time-afterwards,  he-reaches  he-says  : 
"  Whenever-people  are-dying  they-come-back  again." 

People  said  :  "  Go-away,  slowness  your  did-kill-us,  law  we-have- 
heard-about-it,  it-came  with-lizard  yesterday." 


I. — THE  LIZARD  AND  THE  CHAMELEON 

THE  primitive  Bechuana  people  had  their  own  way  of  explaining 
how  death  began.  They  said  that  the  Creator  of  all  things  sent  the 
chameleon,  saying  :  "Go  and  tell  the  people  that  when  people  die 
they  return  again." 

The  chameleon,  being  a  very  slow  animal,  went  along  in  very,  very 
slow  jerks  and  consequently  did  not  reach  his  destination  the  same 
day. 

Thereupon  the  lizard  came  from  behind  the  chameleon  and  quickly 
overtook  him  and  arrived  first ;  on  reaching  the  destination  he  said 
to  the  people  :  "  When  people  die  they  depart  for  ever." 

While  the  people  were  brooding  over  this  very  bad  news,  they  saw 
the  chameleon  coming  a  long  time  afterwards.  When  he  reached 
them  he  said  :  "  When  people  die  they  return  again." 

But  the  people  said  :  "  Go  away,  your  slowness  has  done  for  us  ; 
we  have  already  heard  of  the  law  ;  it  was  proclaimed  by  the  lizard 
yesterday." 


cJipab  tsa-sic^cr.na 

I. — kxdtwanf  If  lobodu 

bec^dna  bd-boxoloxol6  |  ba-ne-bd-nalf  tsela  ed-bons  | 
ea-xo-kanolola  kdrd  lo^o  |  lo-simoloxllerj  kd-xo:ns.  bare 
mmopi  wd-lilo  c^otjhe  |  o-na-a-romd  lobolu  |  are : 
"  tsamdea  0-bolslsls  batho  ore  |  xodre  xo-°[Iwd  xo-bolwe 
xdips." 

lobolu  |  Irlle-kd  all  bojia  bobl,  o-sale  a-ikefla,  a- 
tsdma6a  a-tstssela,  d-bd  a-ldla  |  d-sa-ed  xo-xoroxa  ko 
o-romTlweg  teirj. 

klFd  kxatwanf  |  d-moc^d  ko-mordxo,  a-itlhdxansla  | 
d-mheta  d-ed  xo-xoroxa  pill,  a-Fltlha  |  a-raed  batho 
are:  "xoare  xo-^iwd  xo-elwl  ruiri." 

Irlle  batho  bd-ntsl  ka-maFoko  a  a-botlhokotjhoko 
dna  |  ba-bona  lobolu  |  a-fld  mordxordxo,  a-Fltlha  are: 
"xodre  xo-^iwd  xo-bolwe  xdips." 

batho  bare  :l  "  tsamdea,  bojia  jwd-xdxo  bo-re-boldile, 
molao  re-o-udwetse,  0-tsile  ll-kxdtwanf  maibaim." 

1  Or  bare. 

3  B  2  , 
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II. — TO-LAMENT-FOR  HAKTEBEEST  AND  HIDE 

Traveller  Bechuana  |  once-upon-a-time  while  he-travelling-on-foot 
in-the-veldt  (lit.  in  a  place  away  from  habitations),  he-carrying 
hide,  he-saw  hartebeest  it-limped  |  it-ran  in-the-forest. 

Then  he-placed  hide  his  |  on-the-ground  he-chased  hartebeest.  He- 
stuck-to-it  he-remained-throughout-the-day  he-chased-it  |  through- 
forests  day  whole  |  he-at-length  got-tired.  Hartebeest  got-out-of- 
his-reach,  he-despaired  he-gave-it-up. 

When  he-returned  |  he-searched-for  hide  his  |  where  he-had  he- 
placed-it  there  ;  no-matter-how-much-he  searched-diligently  in-the- 
forest,  he-never-again  saw-it. 

While-he  was-anxious-over  hartebeest  j  he-forgot  proverb  which 
says:  "  People-should-leave  that- which- is-spilt x  |  people-should- 
guard-carefully  that-which-is-in-the-hand."  He-threw-away  hide 
his  |  he-followed  hartebeest  of-forests,  consequently  |  he-remained 
he-being-empty-handed  simply.  That-is-the-reason  that  |  when 
Bechuana-people  |  instruct  greedy-people  |  they-say  :  "  You-should- 
look-out  |  you-should-not-lament-for  hartebeest  and  hide." 


II. — MOURNING  FOR  THE  HARTEBEEST  AND  THE  HIDE 

A  Bechuana  traveller  was  once  walking  in  a  lonely  region  carrying 
a  hide,  when  he  saw  a  lame  hartebeest  running  along  in  the  forest. 

So  he  placed  his  hide  on  the  ground  and  chased  the  hartebeest. 
He  chased  it  and  chased  it  all  day  long  through  the  forest  until  he 
was  tired.  At  length  the  hartebeest  got  out  of  his  reach,  and  he 
gave  it  up  in  despair. 

When  he  returned  he  searched  for  his  hide  in  the  place  where  he 
had  left  it ;  but,  search  as  he  would  through  the  forest,  he  could  not 
find  it  again. 

While  he  was  intent  upon  catching  the  hartebeest,  he  forgot  the 
proverb  which  says  :  "  Let  spilt  porridge  alone,  but  hold  on  to  that 
which  you  have  in  your  hand."  He  threw  aside  his  hide  and 
followed  the  hartebeest  of  the  forest,  and  in  consequence  he  was 
left  empty-handed. 

That  is  why  the  Bechuana  people,  in  giving  advice  to  the  avari- 
cious, say  :  "  Take  care  that  you  don't  mourn  for  the  hartebeest  and 
the  hide." 


1  The  use  of  the  form   bo-   shows  that  porridge   (boxoibs)  is 
meant. 
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II.  —  xo-lflela  kxdma  If  moxoxoiro 

moeti1  wd-moc'jand2  |  6-klle  are  d-seplla  mo-naxeij, 
a-c(jji6tse  moxoxoro,  a-bond  kxama  f-tjhotsd  |  f-tshabd 
mo-sekxwe:r). 

klrd  a-baed  moxoxoro  wd-xdxwe  |  Fa-Fatshe  a-lslska 
kxc\:mg.  o-sale  a-tjhola  a-1-lelekile  |  If-likxwd  tsatsl 
jotjhe  |  a-bd  a-lq:pg.  kxdmd  ea-mo-sl:d,  a-itjhobaxa 


irile  d-bod  |  a-bafla  moxoxoro  wd-xdxwe  |  Fa  o-na 
d-o-belle  xoins;  are-ka  pufla  ll-sekxwa,  a-sekd-a-tjhola 
d-o-bo:ng. 

orile  d-phfxelets!  kxama  |  a-lebala  seam  se  sf-reg  : 
"xo-lesiwa  bo-tholoxfleg  |  xo-^omdrslwa  bo-seatieig." 
a-ldtlhd  moxoxoro  wd-xdxws  |  a-latsla  kxdma  ed-Ilkxwa, 
jamog  |  a-sdla  d-iphotjhere  rsila.  ki-°[ons  se  |  eare 
bec^dnd  |  ba-ldea  bomdxalama^uke  |  bare:  ao-bons  | 
o-s!-Msls  kxama  II  moxoxoiro." 


1  Tends  towards  mweti.  2  Also  pronounced  with  urn- 
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III.— RATEL  IS-SUSPICIOUS-ABOUT  HONEYCOMB 

This  is  proverb  Sechuana,  it-originated  here. 

Ratel  is  little-animal  of-the-veldt  |  which  loves  honey  very-much. 
It-usually  it-intrudes-into  |  wild-bees  of-the-veldt  |  in-lair,  it-robs- 
them  honey  |  it-carries-them-off,1  honeycomb  one  by-one  |  it-goes 
to-place-them1  |  on-flat-stone  |  at-a-short-distance-away. 

Many-times  |  boys  of-cattle-stations  |  whenever  they-are-herding- 
cattle  |  they-see  ratel  |  he-continues  he-transports  honeycomb,  one 
alone,  he-piles-them  aside.  It-will-happen-that  while-he-is-still-gone 
to-take-out-some  |  they-remain  while- they-take  honeycombs  some  ; 
that vis-to-say  while-he-continues  while-he  piles-up  honeycombs  | 
also  they  |  they-continue  they-help-themselves  with-them.  Ratel  | 
is-startled  pile  (i.e.  to  find  the  pile),  instead  |  that  it-should-iricrease, 
it-continues  it-decreases  ;  he-stops  |  he-looks-at-it ;  thus  it-is-said  : 
"  Ratel  is-suspicious-about  honeycomb." 

Also  man  |  whenever  if  we-see  |  he-is-displeased  |  by-occurrence 
some,  it-does-not-go  properly  we-say :  "  Ratel  is-suspicious-about 
honeycomb." 


III.— THE  RATEL  is  SUSPICIOUS  ABOUT  THE  HONEYCOMB 

This  is  a  Sechuana  proverb  which  originated  as  follows  : 

The  ratel  is  a  small  animal  of  the  veldt  which  is  very  fond  of 
honey.  It  is  in  the  habit  of  entering  into  the  nests  of  wild  bees 
and  robbing  them  of  their  honey  ;  it  carries  off  pieces  of  comb  one 
by  one  and  deposits  them  on  a  flat  stone  a  short  distance  off'. 

While  the  boys  of  the  cattle-stations  are  herding  the  cattle,  they 
sometimes  see  a  ratel  carrying  pieces  of  honeycomb  one  at  a  time  and 
piling  them  in  an  out-of-the-way  spot.  Then  when  the  animal  has 
gone  to  get  some  more,  they  take  some  of  the  pieces  of  honeycomb  ; 
so  as  fast  as  the  ratel  piles  up  his  pieces  of  honeycomb  the  boys 
help  themselves  to  them.  The  ratel  is  astonished  to  find  that  his 
pile  is  decreasing  instead  of  increasing,  and  he  stops  and  looks  at  it 
suspiciously  ;  then  it  is  that  people  say :  "  The  ratel  is  suspicious 
about  the  honeycomb." 

So  also  when  we  see  a  man  displeased  because  something  is  not 
going  as  it  should,  we  say:  "The  ratel  is  suspicious  about  the 
honeycomb." 


Them  =  honeycombs. 
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III. — maxoxo1  6-beluela  lom§:pg 
se  kl  seam  sa-sic^dnci,2  sl-slmolaxlle:  Fa. 

maxoxo  kf  pholoFoc^and  ed-naxeg  |  e  f-rdtag  Jinotshl 
thditg.  ga-flf  i-tsenelelf  |  motshitshl  wd-naxeg  |  mo- 
selaog,  i-o-thopelf  linotshl  |  i-ll-r0rf,  lomspa  log  we  li- 
logwe  |  i-I  xo-ll-bdea  |  mo-letiapeg  |  Fd-kxakajdma. 

xantsl  |  baslmane  bd-merakd  |  fare  bd-llsltse  |  ba-bonc 
maxoxo  |  a-ntsf  a-rord  limspa,  logwe  kd-losf,  d-Ji- 
kosla  kothoikg.  iftaiire  d-sa-ile  xo-rdrd  |  ba-sdle  bd-tsaed 
!imspa  Ihgwe ;  irl  d-ntsl  akosla  limepa  |  ll  bone  ] 
ba-nne  ba-Ithuse  kd-c^oms.  maxoxo  |  a-c^hoxe  mokOd, 
mo-bosmog  |  jwd-xore  o-tots,  o-ntsl  6-okoc^oloxa ;  a-eme  j 
a-O-liibi ;  jcind  xotwl:  "maxoxo  o-beldsla  lornsipg." 

If  motho  |  fare  FCL  rl-bond  |  a-itumoloxa  |  kd-tiro  ggwe, 
I-sa-f  kd-c^hdnslo  re-rl :  "maxoxo  6-beldsla  lomeipg." 

1  Also  pronounced  maxoxwt. 

2  sic^d:ng  is  also  pronounced  sledding. 
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IV. — STEKNBOK  AND  TORTOISE 

Tortoise  [  he  once  took  dispute  |  with-steenbok  as-to  |  who  can 
outrun  the-other.  They-agreed  that  |  they-get-up  ( =  on  the  morrow) 
they-go  |  to-run  race  in-the-morning.  Tortoise  it-spent-the-night 
(=  during  the  night)  it- went  |  to-collect  tortoises  others  |  meaning 
they-come  to-help-it.  It-placed-them-one-after-the-other  in-the- 
grass  |  alongside  with-roacl  which  |  they-will-run  race  |  in-it. 

When  it-finished  to-dawn  |  tortoise  and  steenbok  |  went  to-run. 
Steenbok  darted-off  j  with-speed  it-is  great  |  it-outstripped  tortoise. 
Then  it-stopped,  saying  :  "  I-outstripped-you,  man."  Tortoise  one 
in-front  then  said  :  "Not  you-have-outstripped-me ;  I-am  here." 

Steenbok  darted-off  again  |  it-went  to-stop  in-front  saying :  "You 
where  now?"  Tortoise  one  again  (2  =  another)  |  then  shouted  in- 
front  saying:  "I-am  here."  Now  steenbok  ran  very-much, 
whenever  it-stops  it-asks,  it-hears  tortoise  one,  which  had- been - 
overnight  it-was-prepared  during-the-night,  replies  in-front. 

Then  steenbok  continued-running,  until  it-was-killed  by- 
exhaustion. 

V. — BLIND-PERSON  AND  CRIPPLED -PERSON 

Town  of-Bechuana-people  |  at-one-time  was-attacked  |  by-war  a- 
long-time-ago,  it-chased  people  from-home.  In-ruins  there-remained 
man  he-walked-lamely  (i.e.  he  was  a  cripple),  and  one-man  being 


IV.— THE  STEENBOK  AND  THE  TORTOISE 

A  tortoise  once  disputed  with  a  steenbok  as  to  which  of  them 
could  outrun  the  other.  They  agreed  to  run  a  race  the  next  day. 
During  the  night  the  tortoise  went  to  collect  some  other  tortoises  to 
come  and  help  it.  It  placed  them  one  after  the  other  in  the  grass 
at  the  side  of  the  road  along  which  the  race  had  to  be  run. 

At  daybreak  the  tortoise  and  the  steenbok  went  to  run  their 
race.  The  steenbok  darted  off  with  great  speed  and  left  the  tor- 
toise behind.  Then  it  stopped  and  cried:  "I've  beaten  you,  old 
chap  ! "  The  tortoise  which  was  next  in  front  immediately  said  : 
"No,  you  haven't  beaten  me  ;  I  am  here." 

So  the  steenbok  darted  off  again,  and  stopped  further  on,  and 
asked  :  "  Where  are  you  now  ?  "  Another  tortoise  which  was  just  in 
front  shouted:  "I  am  here."  The  steenbok  ran  very  hard,  and 
each  time  it  stopped  to  ask,  one  of  the  tortoises  which  had  been 
placed  overnight  answered  in  front  of  him. 

So  the  steenbok  ran  and  ran,  until  at  last  it  fell  down  dead  from 
exhaustion. 

V. — THE  BLIND  MAN  AND  THE  CRIITLK 

Once  upon  a  time  a  Bechuana  village  was  attacked  by  an  army, 
which  chased  the  people  from  their  homes.  There  remained  among 
the  ruins  a  cripple  and  a  blind  man.  These  two  invalids  agreed  that 
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IV.—  phuluhulu  If  khuilu 

khulu  |  fklle  6a-tsaea  kxaij  |  If-phuluhu.lu  xore  |  Imafj 
6-ka  slay  eo-moigwf.  bd-lumalana  xore  |  bu-c^oxe  ba- 
eci  |  xo-thuba  lobelo  ka-moi^o.  khulu  ea-lala  f-ile  | 
xo-phutha  likhulu  tseligw!  |  frf  li-de  xo-f-thu:sg.  ed-li- 
tjhomaxajia  mo-tjhaxer)  |  xo-bapa  ll-tsila  e  ba-tlai- 
lobelo  mo-xo-eo:ns. 


!rTle  bo-send:  sa  |  bo-khulu  If  phuJuhulu  |  ba-ea  xo- 
tdboixa.  phuluhulu  ea-raxoxa  |  kd-mac^obani  a  maxolo  | 
ea-sia  khuilu.  edbo  I-ernci  Iri  :  "  [ke-xo-sl:le  mohma." 
khulu  ijijwe  Fa-pili  eabo  fri:  "  [xa  oa-ntshia;  ke  Fa:no." 

phuluhulu  ea-raxoxa  xdps  |  ea-ea  xo-sma  ko-pili  eare  : 
"  [o  keif  jdmoi]  ?  "  khulu  ggwe  xape  eabo  I-xoci  ko-pih 
!ri:  "  [ke  Faino."  jdnog  phuluhulu  ea-taboxa  thata,  .irl 
I-ema  f-botsa,  i-utlwi  khulu  grjwe,  e  f-letsig  f-bcii  kernels 
boslxo,  f-araba  ko-piih. 

mml  phuluhulu  ea-siana,  eaba  ea-boldwa  kf-secShami. 

V.  —  serohu1  ll  setlhoitsg 

motse  wa-bec^dnd  |  5-kile  wd-tlhasslwa  |  kl-ntwa 
boxoloxolo,  ea-leleka  batho  mo-xd:e.  mo-maroplg  |  xa- 
sala  monna  a-tlhotsa,  ll  moijwe  fll  seroihu.  likoa 

1    SCF'Olhu  is  also  pronounced  seFOiFU. 
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blind.  Invalids  two  these  |  agreed  that  |  blind-man  must-carry 
cripple,  they-must-flee  |  they-must-follow  people. 

When  they-going  in-the-veldt  (lit.m  a  place  away  from  habitations), 
blind-man  carrying  cripple,  he  who-is  eyes  |  saw  vultures  they- 
hovered.  Thereupon  |  he-told  him  who-is  feet,  they-went-towards- 
them.  They-went  to-find  vultures  |  assembled-over  wild-animal. 

When  |  they-finished  to-drive-away  vultures,  they-took  dispute — 
cripple  said  :  "  Animal  is-found  by-eyes  my  "  ;  blind-man  said :  "  It- 
is-found  by-feet  my."  When  dispute  their  |  growing  forward,  thev- 
did-not-give-in-to-one-another,  cripple  crawled-on- haunches,1  it- 
gave-space-to  (i.e.  he  went  away  from)  blind-man.  So  blind-man, 
since  not-seeing  man,  not-seeing  animal,  it-then  it-called  it-said  : 
"Man,  why-it's-evident  while  it-being  you  eyes  our  eh,  you-are- 
angry-for-what,  since  I-know  |  that  animal  is  yours  ? "  So  cripple 
returned  |  it-came  to-show  blind-man  animal. 

VI. — BULGING-CHEEKS  2  FAMILY-LINE  3  BELONGING-TO-CAT  * 

This  is  proverb  Sechuana ;  it-began  |  in-saying  of-long-ago, 
it-is  this. 

Cat  orice-upon-a-time  |  saw   jaws  |  of-wild-animals   others   were- 

the  blind  man  should  carry  the  cripple,  that  they  should  flee  and 
follow  the  people. 

While  they  were  passing  through  the  country,  the  blind  man 
carrying  the  cripple,  the  one  who  could  see  saw  some  vultures 
hovering.  So  he  told  the  one  who  had  the  use  of  his  legs  about  it, 
and  they  went  towards  the  place  (where  the  vultures  were  hover- 
ing). There  they  found  some  vultures  assembled  round  the  carcase 
of  a  wild  animal. 

When  they  had  driven  away  the  vultures,  a  dispute  arose  between 
them.  The  cripple  said  :  "It  was  my  eyes  that  found  this  animal "  ; 
the  blind  man  said  :  "It  was  my  feet  that  found  it."  When  their 
dispute  became  more  heated,  and  they  would  not  give  in  to  one 
another,  the  cripple  crawled  away  from  the  blind  man.  Then  the 
blind  man,  being  unable  to  see  either  his  companion  or  the  animal, 
called  out :  "  My  friend,  it  is  evident  that  you  are  our  eyes.  Why 
should  you  lose  your  temper  ?  I  know  that  the  animal  was  found 
by  you."  Then  the  cripple  came  back  and  led  the  blind  man  to  the 
animal. 

VI. — BULGING  CHEEKS  ARE  A  CHARACTERISTIC  OF  THE  CAT  FAMILY 

This  is  a  Sechuana  proverb.  It  originated  in  the  following  old 
story  : 

Once  upon  a  time  a  cat  noticed  that  other  wild  animals  had 

1  The  word  strictty  means  to  push  oneself  along  with  hands  and 
feet,  in  sitting  position.  2  I.e.  cheeks  like  those  of  a  bull-dog. 

3  I.e.  family  regarded  as  a  continuous  line  (including  ancestors 
and  descendants).  4  Lit.  wild  cat. 
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tse-pelf     tse    |    tsa-lumalana     xore    |    scFohu     sl-belexe 
setjhotsa,    bd-tshabs  |  bd-ldtele   moraiF/. 

Irlle  bd-tsdmaea  mo-naxeg,  serohu  sl-belex/  setjhotsa, 
eo  5  matjho  |  a-bond  mafldkd  a-kqila.  klrd  |  a-bolslela 
eo  5  mdoto,  ba-a-slkel§:lg.  bd-ea  xo-Fitjhela  manog  | 
d-kokwdnets!  pholoroilo. 

frlle  |  bd-send  xo-lelska  manog,  bd-tsaed  kxag — 
setjhotsa  sdr^ :  "  pholorolo  f-bojiqe  kl-matjho  a:-me;" 
serohu  sdre  :  "  l-bojiqe  kl-maoto  cii-me."  Irlle-rd  kxag 
ed-bons  |  f-xolela  pih,  bd-sa-na:nf,  setjhotsa  sd-rita,  sd- 
katoxa  seFoihu.  jama  serohu,  kd  sf-sa-bonl  motho, 
sl-sa-bonl  pholoFolo,  sa-bo  s!-bitsd  sfre :  "  monnd,  kdna 
fr$  ill  wsnd  matjho  d-rond  h§,  o-biFelag,  ka  ke-itsl  |  FQ 
pholoFolo  111  ea-xdxo?" 

jdnd  setjhotsa  sd-bod  |  sa-fla  xo-^upetsa  serohu 
pholoFoib. 

VI. — magdnd  loc^o  loo-phdixs 

se  kf  seanl  sd-sic^ding1 ;  sl-slmoloxile  |  mo-polelor)  ed- 
boxoloxolo,  kf:  e  : — 

phdxs  o-klle-are  |  d-bona  litlhau  |  tsd-pholorolo  tseligwl 
i  SiC^ding  is  also  pronounced  sic^dmu. 
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straight]  he-intended  to-doctor-himself  bulging-cheeks,  in-order-that 
jaws  its  might-look-like  |  those-of-wild-animals  others.  Then 
he- went  to-doctor  |  he-arrived  he-held-himself  cheeks  |  he  said  : 
"Father,  cure-me.  Parts  here  are-sore  here1." 

Doctor  it-said:  "It-is  what?"  Cat  said:  "  I-am-injured  it-is 
head,  see  |  like  I-am  swollen  cheeks." 

Doctor  said  :  "  Go  to-call  your-people  first,  I-then  may-treat-you  | 
wliile-they-are  here." 

So  |  cat  went  to-call  his-people,  he-gathered-them  |  he-came  with- 
them  to-doctor. 

Doctor  examined-them,  it-found  they-are  bulging-cheeks  |  simply 
all-of-them.  It-then  asked-them,  one  by-one  that  |  whether  also 
they  are-ill.  It-continued  it-said:  "Eh  also  you  are-ill?"  They- 
continued  they-said :  "No."  Doctor  then-said:  "  Oh-my  !  it- 
seems-to-me  thing  this  bulging-cheeks  family-line  belonging-to-cat. 
Not  you-people-are-ill,  go-out  you-people  go-away." 

It-is  that  which  |  whenever  people-of-the-same-kind  |  make- 
mistake-towards  the-same-place  |  or  do  something  alike,  it-is-said : 
"  Bulging-cheeks  family-line  belonging-to-cat." 


straight  jaws,  and  he  decided  to  cure  himself  of  his  bulging  cheeks, 
so  that  his  jaws  might  look  like  those  of  other  animals.  So  he 
went  to  the  doctor,  and  when  he  arrived  he  held  his  jaw  and  said  : 
"Father,  cure  me.  These  parts  of  my  face  are  sore." 

The  doctor  said:  "What  is  the  matter?"  The  cat  answered  : 
"I  am  suffering  from  a  sore  head;  look  how  swollen  my  cheeks 
are." 

The  doctor  said  :  "Go  and  call  other  members  of  your  tribe  first, 
so  that  I  may  treat  you  in  their  presence." 

So  the  cat  went  and  called  his  friends  together,  and  came  with 
them  to  the  doctor. 

The  doctor  looked  at  them,  and  saw  that  every  one  of  them  had 
bulging  cheeks.  Then  he  asked  each  one  whether  he  was  ill.  He 
kept  on  saying  :  "  Are  you  also  ill  ?  "  and  they  kept  on  answering  : 
"  No."  So  the  doctor  said  :  "  Dear  me,  it  seems  to  me  that  bulging 
cheeks  are  a  characteristic  of  the  cat  family.  You  are  not  ill ;  get 
out  of  this  and  go  away." 

That  is  why,  whenever  people  of  the  same  kind  2  make  the  same 
mistakes  or  do  something  unusual  in  the  same  way,  people  say  : 
"  Bulging  cheeks  are  a  characteristic  of  the  cat  family." 


1  xo-   .    .    .   mo=  they  are. 

2  I.e.  people  of  the  same  family,  company,  or  persuasion. 
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.It-sTdinf  1  a-lkdelela  xo-lkdlciFci  magdnd,  xore  tjhad  tsd- 
xdxvve  H-c^hans  |  ll-tsd-pholoFolo  tse-.lj.igwf.  klFd  a-ed 
ko-ijakeg  |  d-FltJha  a-ic^hdrd  Jitjhad  |  are:  "  rrd,  ijkfmj. 
xoo  mo  xo-botjhoko:  mo." 

ijaka  edre  :  "  k!  ifj  ?  "  phdxe  are  :  "  ke-boldwa  kl 
fijlioxo,  bona  |  jcikd  ke  ruruxlle  maramg." 

gaka  6dre  :  "  fed  xo-bftsd  ba-xdeno  pill,  nfle  ke-xo- 
aldre  |  bd-ll  FCI." 

jdnd  |  phdxs  a-6a  xo-bitsd  ba-xdxabo,  a-bd-phutha  | 
a-fla  nabo  gakenj. 

ijaka  ed-ba-kelska,  ea-FitJhsla  bdlf  magdnd  Fela 
boitjhe.  ed-bo  I-ba-botsd,  mogwc  ll-morjwe,  xorc  a  ll 
bons  bci-boboila.  ed-nnd  eare  :  "a  ll  wsnd  o-botlhoko?" 
bd-nnd  bare:  "jiaieg."1  gakd  edbo-fri  :  "  [aa!:,2  nfld3 
^oo  se  magand  loc^o  loo-phaxs.4  [xa  Io5-botlhoko,6 
c^ag  lo  tsdmat." 

kl  '[ons  se  eare-rd  bord-mmoxo  |  ba-tidilsla  xogwe, 
kxono  bd-Jlra  segwe  kd-xo-c^hdnd,  xotwf  :  "  magdnd 
loc^o  loo-phci:xs." 

1  Or  jijidieg,  or  jiaig. 

2  The  tone  of  this  word  is  quite  exceptional,  being  on  an  average 


about    ^~?~^       ")    but  capable  of  being  varied  between  about 


and       ^j—^ —  =.    The  "  crack  "  from  chest  voice  to 
falsetto  is  generally  heard  distinctly.      Other  variants  are  owajl 
(with  the  same  tones),  wal  (average  tone   ^~^!rr£^|,   oat  (tone 
m:  (tone      === 


3  The  tones  from  here  to 
the  end  of  the  paragraph  are  a  good  deal  higher  than  usual.     The  d 

in  ntld  should  be  taken  to  have  about  the  value  &   (*    t 

t     J 

4  Not  -phdixs  here. 

5  Tone  about  &=£=&.     6  The  tone  of  the  second  and  third  sylla- 
bles of  botlhoko  is  about  H:E£ 
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VII. — COMMANDMENT  OF-MAN  AGED 

Man  aged  (lit.  big)  Bechuana  |  once,  when  days  his  were-tinishing, 
he-called  his-sons  who  are  seven,  so-that  he-might-come  to-instruct- 
them  for-the-last-time. 

He-arrived  he-instructed-them  that,  in-life  their,  they-must-not 
they  ever  they -separate.  He-said-to  him-who-is  big  (  =  eldest) 
he-said:  "Bring-me  bundle  of -sticks  they-are  seven."  When  he- 
came  with-them  |  he-said-to-him  he-said  he-should-break-them  1 
they- remaining  bound.  They-were-too-much-for-him.  Then  he-said  : 
"  Untie-them  now,  you-break-them,  each  alone."  They-continued 
(i.e.  the  sticks  continued)  they-said  :  "  Snap-snap-snap  !" 

So  man  aged  |  told  his-sons  he-said  :  "Children  mine,  if  you-can 
dwell  together  you-work  together,  you-be-united  like  |  bundle 
of-sticks,  not  will-not  you-be-destroyed  by-nothing ;  but  if  you-can 
separate-yourselves,  you-will-break-to-pieces  simply  |  as  sticks 
those  |  they-have-finished  to-be-untied." 

To-come-out  from-there  |  there- was-founded  proverb  which  says  : 
"Not  I-am  man  I-being  alone.  I-am  man  by-others  " 

VIII. — JUDGMENT  OF-CHIEF 

Bechuana-people  |  have  story  one  |  it-is  this.  It-is-like  |  judgment 
of-Solomon  |  which  is-told  in-the-Bible,  whereas  teachers  of-before  | 
say  they-found  |  it  known  among-the-Bechuana-people,  Bible  it- 
never  it-was-written  |  in-Sechuana-language. 

VII. — THE  OLD  MAN'S  INSTRUCTIONS 

An  aged  Bechuana,  whose  days  were  coming  to  a  close,  called  his 
seven  sons  in  order  to  give  them  his  last  instructions. 

When  they  came  he  exhorted  them  never  to  be  divided  through- 
out their  lives.  He  said  to  the  eldest:  "Bring  me  a  bundle  of 
seven  sticks."  When  he  came  with  them,  the  old  man  told  him  to 
break  the  bundle  without  undoing  it.  But  the  sticks  were  too 
strong  for  him.  Then  the  old  man  said:  "Now  untie  the  bundle 
and  break  the  sticks  one  by  one."  He  did  so,  and  the  sticks 
snapped  one  after  the  other. 

So  the  old  man  said  to  his  sons  :  "My  children,  if  you  can  live 
together  and  work  together,  and  be  united  like  the  bundle  of 
sticks,  nothing  will  be  able  to  hurt  you ;  but  if  you  separate, 
you  will  break  to  pieces  just  like  those  sticks  after  they  were 
untied." 

On  this  story  was  founded  the  Sechuana  proverb  :  "  Alone  I  am 
not  a  man  ;  I  am  only  a  man  by  the  help  of  others." 

VIII. — THE  KING'S  JUDGMENT 

The  following  is  a  Bechuana  story.  It  is  similar  to  the  Bible 
story  of  the  judgment  of  Solomon,  but  the  pioneer  missionaries  say 
that  they  found  it  to  be  known  among  the  Bechuanas  before  the 
Bible  was  ever  written  in  the  Sechuana  language. 
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VII. — molao  wd-monna  moxoilo 

monna  moxolo  wa-moc^and  |  fkile,  edre  malatsl  a- 
xdxws  a-Feld,  a-bitsd  bomorwdwe  ba  ba  (]jlpaf),  xore  d-fle 
xo-bd-ldea  Iwa-boFsib. 

a-FitJha  a-bd-ldea  xore,  mo-botshllor]  jwd-bons,  ba-sekd 
bd  bd  ba-kxaoxq:ng.  a-rdea  eo  moxolo  are :  "  [nterets! 
rjata  ea-lithobdni  .li  ^upa."  irlle  d-fld  nac^o  |  a-mo- 
rded  are  a-ll-robs  |  .ll-iits!  li-boFdxaijn.  tsd-mo-rltll^:lg. 
klFd  are:  " Ji-hunolole  janoij,  o-ll-robe,  ggwe  ka-eosl." 
tsd-nnd  tsare  :  "  kxothu-kxothu-kxothu." 

jdnd  monna  moxolo  |  a-rded  barwawe  are :  "  band 
bu:-kg,  Fd  lo-ka  axd  mmoxo  Iwa-Jira  mmoxo,  lo-kifldjil 
jtika  |  ijata  ed-.llthobdnl,  xa  rj-ke  lo-sfgnwa  kf-si:pe ; 
mm/  Fa  lo-ka  kxdoxana,  lo-fla-robarobexa1  Fsla  |  jcikci 
lithobdni  tsele  |  li-send  xo-hunolo:lwg." 

xo-c^a  Fog  |  xa-thasxa  seanf  se  sf-reij  :  "  xa  ke  motho 
kele  nosi,  ke  motho  kd-bdbq:r)wf." 


VIII.— kdtlholo  ed-kxo:si 

bec^and  |  ba-nale   polelo   ijgwe  |  kf:    e.     I-c^hdna 
kdtjholo  ed-xa-solomone  |  e  f-bolslway  mo-belbiliij, 
baruti  bd-pill  |  bare  ba-ritjhets!  |  I  itsexe   mo-bec^dnei] 
belbih  f-isf  i-kwdlwi  |  kd-sic^ding. 

1  Or  lo-fla-robsxarobexa. 
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It-is-said  women  |  they-were  two  of-village  one  |  they-once  were- 
delivered-of-children  j  both.  One  when  |  she-turned-over  at-night 
she-was-asleep  |  she  pressed-upon  little-child  her,  she-stopped-it 
breath.  Then  she  got-up  |  she-took  little-corpse  |  she- went  to- lay- 
it-down  |  by-mother  the-other  |  while-she-remained  she-was-asleep, 
she-stole  baby  her  |  which  is-alive.  Mother  she-who  was-deprived- 
of-by-stealing  child  |  she-got-up  she-found-out  |  that  child  which 
is-dead  |  is-not-hers  ;  now  women  quarrelled-over  child  (which  is- 
alive. 

They-went  to-reach  chief  |  with-dispute  their  |  they-continued 
they-disputed-persistently,  one  with-one  (2  =  each)  |  continuing 
saying:  "Child  which  is-living  is  mine,  yours  is  that- which  is-dead." 

When  chief  |  had-finished  to-hear-them  |  it-said:  "How  matter 
your  |  is  difficult  how  eh,  women?  Moeakhotla1,  bring-me  knife  it- 
is  big  we-divide  |  child  which  is-living,  woman  one  with-one  (2  = 
each)  |  takes  side.''  Woman  one  |  said  she-was  satisfied  ;  the-other 
she  refused. 

When  sword  comes  |  woman  who  continued  she-refused  |  she- 
then  grasped-it,  held-it,  she-said:  "No,  chief,  not  kill-it;  rather 
give-it-to  woman  that."  Chief  then  said  :  "  Now-I-see  in-truth  | 
child  is  yours ;  you-refuse  with-knife,  woman  that  herself  she-permits 
it-may-be-killed.  Take-it  you-go." 

Judgment  this  |  is  the-same  it-began  |  proverb  Sechuana  |  which 
says:  " Child's-mother  |  is  she-who  grasps  |  knife  by-blade." 


The  story  runs  that  two  village  women  were  once  delivered  of 
children  at  about  the  same  time.  One  of  them,  turning  over  at 
night  when  she  was  asleep,  pressed  against  her  child  and  suffocated 
it.  Then  she  got  up,  took  the  dead  body  of  the  child  and  laid  it 
down  by  the  other  mother  while  she  was  asleep,  and  stole  her  living 
child.  The  mother  from  whom  the  child  had  been  stolen  got  up 
and  found  that  the  dead  child  was  not  hers  ;  so  the  women  quar- 
relled over  the  living  child. 

They  brought  their  quarrel  before  the  king,  and  continued  to 
dispute  persistently,  each  one  saying  :  "The  living  child  is  mine, 
and  the  dead  one  is  yours. " 

As  soon  as  the  king  had  heard  them,  he  said:  "Women,  your 
case  is  a  difficult  one.  Moeakhotla,1  bring  me  a  big  knife  ;  we  will 
cut  the  living  child  in  two,  and  each  woman  shall  take  one  half." 
One  of  the  women  agreed  to  this,  but  the  other  refused. 

When  the  sword  was  brought,  the  woman  who  refused  grasped  it 
and  held  it,  saying:  "No,  your  majesty,  do  not  kill  it;  give  it 
rather  to  that  woman."  Then  the  king  said  :  "Now  I  see  the  child 
is  certainly  yours  ;  you  hold  back  the  knife,  while  the  other  woman 
is  willing  to  let  the  child  be  killed.  Take  the  child  and  depart." 

This  judgment  is  the  origin  of  the  Sechuana  proverb:  "The 
mother  of  the  child  is  she  who  grasps  the  knife  by  the  blade." 

1  The  name  of  an  attendant. 
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xutwc  basali  bale  babe.ll  bu-motse  moijwe  |  bfikilo  bfi- 
khubama  |  bo: babe:. IK  mogwe  edr<?  |  d-pitlkoloxa  boslxo 
a-robetsf  |  a-xdtslsla  gwajidna  wd-xdxws,  a-m-hupetsa 
moid.  kiFd  u-c^oxd  |  a-tsa6d  serepajiana  |  d-6d  xo-sf- 
Idtsa  |  Fd-motsetsaneg  65-mogwl  |  a-santsi  d-thuldmetsl, 
a-tic^d  losedjiana  Iwd-xdxwe  |  lo  16-utlwq:r).  motsetsi 
65  6-iic^ec^nj  rjwand  |  a-c^oxa  d-lemoxa  |  FQ  gwand 
65  6-^uley  |  Is!  \va-xd:xws ;  janog  basdJi  ba-omdnela 
Jjwand  |  60  o-utiwanj. 

bd-6a  xo-FitJha  ko-kxosig  |  kd-kxag  6d-bone  |  ba-safitsi 
bd-tdtdldldjil,  morjwe  ll-mogwe  a-nts(l)  d:re  :  "  [gwand 
65  8-uflwafj  kf  wame,1  wd-xdxo  k!  65  6-^uleii]." 

frlle  kx5sl  |  t-send  xo-ba-Mwd  |  6are :  "  [kdna  maFoko 
d-lond  |  a  thdtd  jag  hf,  basali?  mo6akxotig,  nteretsl 
thipd  e  tona  rc-kxskxethe  |  gwana  65  o-uflwag,  mosali 
mogwe  ll-mogwe  |  a-tssi  mhamg."  mosdli  mogwe  |  are 
6d-ituras:lg ;  65-mogwf  sn§  a-xciing. 

irlle-rd  cjhaka  f-fld  |  mosdli  65  o-nts(i)  d-xand  |  abo 
d-i-kdpd,  a-j-tshlxetsa,  are:  "  fjia:,  kx5sT,  se  m  molds ; 
boxOlo  mo-ns:  mosdli  65le2."  kx5sl  6abo  Iri : 3  "[ntia4 
kammdmit!  |  gwana  kf  wa-xaxo;  o-xdna  kd-thipa, 
mosdli  65le  sne  are  a-bolawt.  mo-tse:  o-tsdmas." 

kdtlholo   e  |  kl   eons    f-slmolotseg  |  seanl    sd-sic^dnd 
se     sf-reg :     "  mmdgwand        kl     65     o-c^hdrag    |    thipd 
ka-boxd:lf." 

1  ki  wame  is  often  contracted  into  koame.  2  Or  eole. 

3  Or  irl  or  !ri  or  iri.  4  Or  mlntlu. 

SECH.    II.  C 
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IX.  — ELEPHANTS 

Elephant  it-is  animal  |  which  is  noble-and-useful.  In-India  |  ele- 
phants are-habitually-caughb  |  are-tamed  are-employed  |  like  oxen 
and  horses.  Bechuana-people  they  |  used-to  kill-them  only,  they- 
sold  tusks  their. 

Intelligence  of-elephant  [  in-some-cases  sometimes  it-seems-like 
it-is  of-man.  Bechuana-people  of-long-ago  say  |  elephant  once  upon- 
a-time  went-down  |  into-river  Zambesi,  it-reached  it-drank.  While 
it-continued  it-was-drinking,  it-felt  crocodile  |  it-was-catching-it 
by-trunk,  it-was-meaning  it-was-pulling-it  into-the-water.  Then 
elephant  took-out-of-the-water  crocodile,  it-lifted-it  by-trunk,  it- 
carried-it,  it-conveyed-it  into-the-veldt,  very-far-away  from-the- 
river.  When  it-reached  the-desert  |  it-placed  crocodile  on-the- 
ground,  it-said  :  "  Eh  you-meant  you-kill-me?  Stay  like-that  then, 
I-may-see  that  |  whether  you-will-live  outside  of-water  !  " 

Girls  Bechuana  |  once-upon-a-time  it-happened  they -were- watch- 
ing corn-fields,  long-ago,  they-saw  elephant  |  it-was-coming  it-had- 
rolling-gait  |  it-was-going  to-them.  They-ran,  they-went  to-hide- 
themselves  |  at-the-hi;ts  of-the-fields.  They-saw  elephant  |  it- 
followed-them-up  there,  it-arrived  it-knelt  |  in-front  of-little-hut 
their,  it-put-through  trunk  in-hut. 

Children  feared  much,  they-said-to  themselves  they-said  |  elephant 
came  to-kill-them.  They-were-surprised  that  |  it-showed- them 


IX. — ELEPHANTS 

The  elephant  is  a  noble  and  useful  animal.  In  India  elephants 
are  caught  and  tamed  and  employed  as  domestic  animals  like  oxen 
and  horses.  The  Bechuana  people  only  used  to  kill  them,  and  sell 
their  tusks. 

The  intelligence  of  the  elephant  is' sometimes  almost  human.  The 
primitive  Bechuana  people  used  to  tell  a  story  of  an  elephant  which 
once  descended  into  the  Zambesi  river  and  drank.  While  it  was 
drinking,  it  felt  a  crocodile  catching  hold  of  its  trunk  and  trying  to 
pull  it  into  the  water.  Then  the  elephant  lifted  the  crocodile  out 
of  the  water,  hoisted  it  up  with  its  trunk,  and  carried  it  away  into 
the  veldt  a  long  way  away  from  the  river.  When  it  reached  the 
desert,  it  placed  the  crocodile  on  the  ground  and  said  :  "  You  meant 
to  kill  me,  did  you  ?  Then  you  just  stay  where  you  are,  so  that  I 
can  see  whether  you  will  live  away  from  the  water." 

Some  Bechuana  girls  were  once  looking  after  some  corn-fields 
when  they  saw  an  elephant  coming  with  rolling  gait  towards  them. 
They  ran  away  to  hide  in  the  huts  belonging  to  the  fields.  But 
they  saw  that  the  elephant  followed  them  up,  and  came  and  knelt 
down  in  front  of  their  little  hut  and  pushed  its  trunk  into  the  hut. 

The  children  were  very  much  frightened,  as  they  thought  the 
elephant  had  come  to  kill  them.  To  their  surprise  it  simply  showed 
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IX.— .litioiy 

flou  k!  pboloFolo  |  e  f  mtiiflameitio.  ko-mtla1  |  liflou 
Jla-c^hdrwa  |  li-katisiwi  li-lirlslwi  |  jaka  lipelesd  If 
liphtsi.  bec^ana  bone  |  ban/  bd-li-bolaga  relu,  ba-rekisa 
linakd  tsd-c^oins. 

tjhaloxajio  6d-flou  |  xorjwe  6anf  iketf  kl  6a-mo:tho. 
bec^dna  bd-boxoloxolo  bare  flou  iklle  6d-Foloxsla  |  mo- 
nokey  6a-samplsl,  6a-FitJha  6a:-nwa.  Irlle  I-santsi  h- 
nwa,  $d-utlwd  kwena  |  l-i-kdpd  ka-selopo,  Irf  f-i-xoxsla 
mo-metsi:r].  klrd  tiou  f-inola  kwena,  i-i-c^holetsa  kd- 
selopo,  f-i-kdkamara,  I-i-Tsa  ko-naxei),  kxdkdlakxukdla 
li-no:kg.  Irlle  f-ritjha  ko-likdkeg  |  6d-ba6d  kwena  Fd- 
ratshl,  6are :  "  kdna  orlle  oa-m-polded  ?  sdla  jdlo  ht, 
ke-bone  xore  |  a  o-fla-tshlla  kwd-nfls  xd-metsi!" 

basetsajiana  bd-bec^dnd  |  fklle  6dre  bd-letlle  maslmo, 
boxoloxolo,  ba-bond  flou  |  !-fld  f-xoloksxa  |  !-ed  ko-xo- 
boins.  bd-tshabd,  ba-6a  xo-Tphltlha  |  ko-mexoplg  6d- 
mashmo.  bd-bona  flou  |  1-ba-slkslsla  teg,  I-Flt^ha  f- 
khubama  |  Fd-pili  xd-moxoc^ana  wd-bons,  f-huhumetsa 
selopo  mo-thi:r). 

bapdna  ba-bolFa  thdtd,  ba-ithd6d  bare  |  flou  l-tsile 
xo-ba-bold:6a.  bd-c°[hoxa  kd  |  f-ba-^upetsa  selopo  rsla  | 


1  Those  familiar  with  English  or  some  other  language  containing 
the  group  nd  would  probably  use  d  instead  of  t. 


c  2 
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trunk  simply  |  it-did-not-kill-them.  Girl  one  |  saw  thorn  of- 
eamel-tree  |  it-was-sticking-through  in-nose  |  ot'-trunk  of-elephant, 
she-pulled-it-out.  Then  elephant  got-up-from-kneeling-positiou  |  it- 
went-out  it-walked-away. 

At-a-certain-time  subsequently,  girls  |  were-continuing  were- 
watching  fields,  they-saw  elephant  it-was-coming  again  ;  they-then 
fled  |  to-the-huts  a-second-time,  elephant  also  it  |  followed-them 
again.  While  they-were-surprised  there,  that  now  it-wants-what, 
they-heard  |  it-was-dropping-down  something  outside,  it-was-taking- 
its-own  track,  it-was-returning  to-the-veldt.  So  they-came-out  | 
they -found  duiker.1  So -you -see -that's -what -happened  elephant 
killed  duiker,  it-brought-it-for  girls  |  who  pulled-out-thorn-from-it. 

X. —  HUNTERS  AND  BEASTS-OF-PBEV. 

Stories  of -long -ago  |  they -show  that  |  it-used -to  it -had  brave- 
people  |  and  cowards  in-Bechuanaland. 

Men  being  two  |  they -once  they -took  weapons  of- home- 1  they- 
went  hunt.  One  was  brave -man,  the -other  being  timid -person. 
When  they-entered  into-forest  |  they-foimd  lion  sleeping.  Then  brave- 
man  |  suddenly-grasped-it  by -tail  [  he -said -to  timid -man  he -said  : 
"Stab-it  with-spear  at-heart  ]while-I-still-remain  I-holding-it."  Lion 
it-jumped  it-stretched-itself,  he-holding-it-tightly  by-tail.  When  he- 


them  its  trunk  and  did  them  no  harm.  One  of  the  girls  saw  a 
camel-tree  thorn  sticking  through  the  end  of  the  trunk,  so  she 
pulled  it  out.  Then  the  elephant  got  up  and  went  away. 

Some  time  afterwards,  while  the  girls  were  still  looking  after  the 
fields,  they  saw  the  elephant  coming  again  ;  so  they  fled  to  the  huts 
a  second  time,  and  the  elephant  again  followed  them.  While  they 
were  wondering  what  it  wanted  now,  they  heard  it  drop  something 
down  outside,  retrace  its  steps,  and  return  in  the  direction  of  the 
veldt.  When  they  came  out  they  found  a  duiker.  So  you  see  this 
is  what  happened  :  the  elephant  killed  a  duiker  and  brought  it  for 
the  girls  who  had  pulled  out  its  thorn. 

X.— HUNTERS  AND  BEASTS  OF  PREY 

Ancient  stories  show  that  there  used  to  be  brave  people  and 
cowards  in  Bechuanaland. 

Two  men  once  took  their  assegais  and  went  out  to  hunt.  One  of 
them  was  a  brave  man  and  the  other  was  timid.  When  they 
entered  the  forest,  they  found  a  lion  asleep.  So  the  brave  man 
caught  hold  of  the  lion  by  the  tail  and  said  to  the  timid  man  :  "Stab 
it  to  the  heart  with  your  spear  while  I  hold  it."  The  lion  jumped 
up  and  stretched  itself  to  get  free,  while  the  man  was  holding  tightly 

1  A  species  of  antelope. 
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f-sa-ba-boldie.  mosetsajiana  mogwe  |  a-bond  muflwa  \vu- 
mokala  |  o-Fdrdletsi  mo-gkog  |  8d-selopo  sd-flou,  a-0- 
khum^ilg.  klrd  flou  !-khubamoloxa  |  !-cc[d  f-tsdmq:6g. 

6dfla-6are  kxdbdxar/,  basctsajiana  |  bd-santsi  bd-letile 
masimo,  ba-bona  flou  I-fld  xtiipe ;  bd-bo  bd-tshabela  |  ko- 
mexoplg  Iwd-bobell,  flou  li  6one  |  6a-ba-ldtelsla  xa:pe. 
ko  ba-xdkxdmetsig  teg,  xore  janog  l-bdflaij,  bd-uflwa  | 
l-pitlkajia  segwe  kdrd-nfle,  f-itsa£a  motlhald,  f-bosla 
ko-naxe:g.  jcind  bd-c^a  |  ba-FitJhela  phu:ti.  ntekanf 
flou  i-boldlle  phuti,  6d-i-leretsi  basetsajiana  |  bd  ba-l- 
tjhomotseir). 

X.— bac'jomi  II  aibatqmg 

polelo  tsd-boxoloxOlo  |  Ji-^upa  Fd  |  xo-no  xo-nale 
baxdlf  |  If  mdxaflapa  ko-buc^ding. 

banna  ball  babeli  |  bakile  bd-tsa6d  marumo  d-sexde  | 
bd-6a  lec^oimo.  mogwe  6dbo-lll  moxdl/,  eo-mogwe  III 
liSqiJs.  mle  bd-tsend  mo-sekxweg  |  bd-FitJhsla  tau 
f-robe:tsf.  klFd  moxdll  |  a-i-kdpd  ka-moxafld  |  a-ra6d 
lijajs  are ;  "  [f-tlhabe  kd-lerumo  ra-pfliig  |  ke-safitse 
ke-i-tshexe^Ttse."  tau  6a-flola  6a-ikotiolola,  d-i-kakdfletsl 
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looked -round  |  he -found  he -was -speaking -to  space  only  |  fellow- 
countryman  had-fled. 

Man  of-people  (2  =  the  poor  man)  |  he-spent-the-night  he-holding 
tail  of -lion  |  so-that  it-might-not  it-turn-round  |  it-bite-him.  The- 
other  |  had-gone  to-announce-the-non-existence-of-him  at-home,  he- 
said  |  companion  his  |  was-eaten  by-lion. 

When  dawn  breaking  |  men  of-home  |  caused-him-to-go  in-front, 
they -said  he -should -go  to-show-them  |  remains  of -fellow- country- 
man. They -departed  |  they -went  to -arrive  at -the -forest,  they- 
found — miracle  of  -  miracles  !— man  was-not-dead,  he -was -holding 
lion  by-tail.  He-told-them  how  timid-man  |  staved  -  overnight 
(  =  on  the  previous  day)  having-run-away-from-him,  himself  all- 
the- while  stayed-overnight  |  having-tug-of -war  with-lion  |  so-that 
he-is-tired. 

Men  of  -  home  |  devised -for -him  punishment  |  which  is -severe. 
They-gave-him  spear  |  they-said  he-must-go-in-front-of-it  he-must- 
stab-it.  When  he-went-round  lion  right-in-front,  his-fellow-country- 
man  |  then-let-go-of-it  by-tail,  it-roared,  it-rushed-at  timid-person) 
it-tore-him-in-pieces. 

Then  after -it  to-kill-him  |  then-it-ran  |  it- traversed  forest,  also 
they  |  took-their-own  footsteps  |  they-returned  homewards. 

Occurrence  another  |  of-sort  that-one  |  once-upon-a-time  occurred 
in  the-Molopo-region  |  weapons  of-explosions  |  after-they-did  arrive. 
Man  of -cattle -station,  when  small-stock  (i.e.  sheep  and  goats)  his  j 

on  to  its  tail.  When  he  looked  round  he  found  that  he  was  speaking 
into  empty  space,  his  friend  having  fled. 

The  poor  man  spent  the  night  holding  on  to  the  lion's  tail,  so  that 
the  animal  could  not  turn  round  and  bite  him.  Meanwhile  the 
other  man  had  gone  home  and  announced  that  his  companion  had 
been  eaten  up  by  the  lion. 

When  day  broke  the  men  of  the  village  made  him  go  before  them 
to  show  them  the  remains  of  his  fellow-countryman.  They  set  out 
and  reached  the  forest,  and  they  found — wonderful  to  relate — that 
the  man  was  not  dead,  but  was  still  holding  the  lion  by  the  tail. 
He  told  them  how  the  timid  man  ran  away  from  him  on  the  pre- 
vious day,  and  how  he  himself  had  been  having  a  tug-of-war  with 
the  lion  all  night,  so  that  he  was  tired  out. 

The  men  of  the  village  thereupon  devised  a  terrible  punishment 
for  the  coward.  They  gave  him  a  spear  and  said  that  he  must  go  in 
front  of  the  lion  and  stab  it.  As  soon  as  he  got  in  front  of  it,  his 
fellow-countryman  let  go  of  the  lion's  tail ;  the  animal  roared  and 
rushed  at  the  timid  man  and  tore  him  to  pieces. 

As  soon  as  it  had  killed  him  it  ran  off  through  the  forest,  and 
the  villagers  retraced  their  steps  and  went  home. 

The  following  is  another  incident  of  this  description  that  once 
took  place  in  the  region  of  the  Molopo  river  after  the  introduction 
of  firearms.  A  native  farmer,  having  sent  out  his  flock  for  the 
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kd-moxq:tld.     mle   d-xdlima  |  a-ritjhela   d-buTsfi    lobaka 
rela  |  moxdxabo  a-tshdblile. 

raonna  wd-bdtho  |  a-ldla  d-c^kere  moxafld  wd-tau  | 
xore  l-sekd  6d-retoloxa  |  6d-rno-lo:mg ;  65-mogw/  |  a-ild 
xo-mo-latola  ko-xae,  are  |  molekatie  wd-xdxwe  |  6-jllwe 
k!-tq:u. 

irlle  bosd  boo-sd  |  bafina  bd-lexde l  \  ba-mo-eteletsa 
pili,  bare  d-Ie l  xo-bd-^upetsa  |  sfbibi  sd-moxdxq:bo. 
bd-bolola  |  ba-ea  xo-ritlha  ko-sekxwey,  bd-FitJhsla  — 
metjholo  eord-tlhola:rj  ! — motho  d-sa-^d,  d-kakdfletsf  tau 
ka-moxq:tla.  a-bd-bolslsla  jdkd  lijaje  ]  d-lets!  d-mo- 
tshdbetsl,  sne  d-sale  a-lald  |  d-xoxdxoxana  lf-tau  |  fbile 
a-lapi:le. 

banna  bd-lexde  |  ba-mo-loxela  kot|hao  |  e  f-bofcjho:ko. 
ba-mo-na£d  lerumo  |  bare  d-1-ete-pih  d-I-tlhqibs.  mle 
d-potd  tau  ka-ko-pili,  moxdxabo  |  abo-d-i-lfsa  ka-moxafld, 
f-.liimaetsa,  I-kxoxoxsla  liSaJs  |  I-mo-xara^qijig. 

Irlle  1-send  xo-mmold6a  |  6abo-l-tshabd  |  f-raldla 
sekxwa,  l!  bone  |  ba-itsded  motjhald  |  ba-bosla  xdie. 

tiraxalo  erjrjwf  |  6d-mothalf  oo  |  fklle  6d-liraxala  ko- 
xd-molopo  libetsd  tsd-scthujie  |  li-send  xo-Fi:tJha.  monna 
wd-morakd,  mle  marsls  Q-xaxws  |  a-bolotse  mooflwana, 

1  Or  d-je. 
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had-gone-out  for-the-early-morning,  he-found  goat  one  |  was-killed 
by -tiger.1  He  -  remembered  that  |  there -is  man  one  |  in -cattle- 
stations  |  who  has  gun;  he-thereupon-hurried  |  he- went  to -prick 
shout  (2  =  sound  the  alarm)  |  in-order-that  owner  of-gun  |  should  - 
come  to-kill-for-him  tiger.  Truly,  the-other-one  |  carried  gun  his  |  he- 
remained  owner  of -goat  behind  (remain  .  .  .  behind  =  follow),  they 
went  to-hunt  tiger. 

When  they-approached  |  trees  which  tiger  is  among-them  ]  they- 
walked-stealthily  |  in-order-that  he-must-not  hear-them — owner- of 
goat  preceded.  When  [  man  who  is-in-frorit  |  appeared  from-behind- 
a-tree  j  he -saw  tiger  |  he -remained  he -was -over  goat  their  (i.e. 
belonging  to  the  owner's  family). 

Thereupon  he-looked-round  at-behind,  he-whispered-to  owner  of- 
gun  |  he-said  :  "  It-is  this-one."  He-was-startled  because  he-found  | 
land  it-is  old  simply  (2  =  empty)  |  owner  of-gun  had-fled.  With- 
blink-of-eye  |  tiger  he-thereupon  jumped-upon-him,  he-mauled-him 
head  |  and  arm  which  is  male  (4  =  right  arm),  until  he-left-him  |  he- 
had -swooned. 

When  |  where  he-came-to-himself  there  |  he-found  he-was-held 
by-pains  |  which  are-sore — mostly  in-head  |  and  in-arm  which  eats 
(3  =  in  the  right  arm) — but  |  he-was-not-broken  bone  any. 

Thereupon  |  he -crawled  to -road  |  with -difficulty,  he-arrived  he. 
lay -down  there  |  until  he -was -picked- up  |  by -young -men  of-the- 
cattle- station  |  they -going  to -the -well.  They -carried -him  |  they- 


early  morning,  found  that  one  of  his  goats  had  been  killed  by  a 
tiger.  He  remembered  that  there  was  a  man  on  the  farms  who  had 
a  gun.  So  he  hurriedly  raised  the  alarm  and  called  the  owner  of 
the  gun  to  come  and  kill  the  tiger  for  him.  The  latter  shouldered 
his  gun  as  desired  and  followed  the  owner  of  the  goat,  and  they 
went  to  hunt  the  tiger. 

When  they  approached  the  trees  in  which  the  tiger  was  hiding, 
they  walked  stealthily  so  that  it  should  not 'hear  them,  the  owner 
of  the  goat  leading. 

When  the  man  in  front  appeared  from  behind  a  tree,  he  saw  the 
tiger  still  standing  over  his  goat.  So  he  looked  round  and  said  to 
the  owner  of  the  gun  in  a  whisper:  "Here  he  is,"  but  he  was 
surprised  to  find  himself  alone,  the  owner  of  the  gun  having  fled. 
In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  tiger  was  upon  him  ;  it  mauled  his 
head  and  right  arm  and  left  him  unconscious.  When  he  recovered 
consciousness,  he  found  himself  suffering  severely  with  sore  wounds, 
especially  in  the  head  and  right  arm,  but  none  of  his  bones  were 
broken. 

So  he  crawled  with  difficulty  to  the  road,  and  lay  down  there 
until  he  was  picked  up  by  some  farm-boys  who  were  going  to  fetch 
water.  They  carried  him  away  and  took  him  to  his  home.  They 

1  Tiger  here  means  the  South  African  fierce  leopard. 
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a-FitJliela  po.li  ggwe  |  i-boluilwe  ki-ijikwe.  a-xakoloxel\va 
FQ  |  x8-nal£  monna  mogwe  |  mo-merakeg  |  65  6-nafj-ll 
tjhoboilo  ; x  abo-d-itjhdxansla  a-6a  xo-tjhaba  mokxosT  | 
xore  mofj  '2  wa-tjhobolo  |  a-fle  xo-mmolaela  j):kwe. 
kuinmdinftf,  6o-mogwl  |  a-kaba  tjhobolo  6a-xaxwe  | 
a-sfda  mog  wa-pall  moraxo,  ba-6a  xo-c^oma  gikwe. 

Irile  bd-atamsla  |  litjharf  tse  rjkwe  o  moxo-c^one  | 
ba-nanara  |  xore  a-seka  a-bci-utiwa  —  moij  wa-poll  a- 
eteletslpnh.  Irile  monna  So  o-ko-pih  |  a-tjhaxa  kci- 
setjharf  |  a-bona  nkws  |  a-santsi  a-okaml  poll  6q:bo. 

kfra  a-xalima  ko-moraxo,  a-sebetsa  mog  wa-tjhobolo  | 
are  :  "  kf:  66."  a-c^hoxa  ka  a-Fltlhsla  |  naxa  ill 
kxoloxolo  Flla  |  mog  wa-tjhobolo  a-tshabiile.  [ka-pojio- 
ea-leitjho  |  nkws  abo  a-mo-flolela,  a-mo-lomaka  tjhoxo  | 
II  lec^oxo  je  le  tona,  aba  a-mo-floxela  |  a-Ulbeits/. 

Irile  |  ko  6-raraboloxslwafj  teg  |  a-FitJhsla  a-c^herwl 
kf-litjhabl  |  tse  Ii-botjhoko  —  boxolo  mo-tlhoxor)  |  li  mo- 
Icc^oxog  je  If-jaij  —  mml  |  a-sa-robsxa  lesdpo  liips. 

klFd  |  a-xaxabsla  ko-mmileg  koi-thata,  a-Fltlha  a- 
namalala  teg  |  xotsama6a  a-sslwa  |  kf-thaka  6a-morakci  j 
f-£a  sflibein.  ba-m-melsxa  |  ba-rao-isa  xaxaibo;  bd- 

1  Old  people  generally  say  tjhobo:lo.  2  Or  mug. 
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conveyerl-him  to-his-home ;  they-found  tiger  |  had-badly-wounded- 
him  |  skin  of-head,  it-had-spoilt-him  |  arm  which  eats,  bones  never- 
theless |  themselves  were-still- whole.  They-treated-him  |  until  he- 
was-healed.  Although  he-was-healed  well  |  scars  of-claws  of-tiger  | 
themselves  he- went  with-them  |  to-cloak  of-ox  (2  =  to  the  grave1). 

XI. — KALAHARI-PERSON  AND  LIONS 

Among -animals      of -the -veldt  |  there -is -not      anything  |  it -is 

terrible  like  lion.     With-strength  (lit.  with-bones)  |  it-is-overcome 

•,  only  by-elephant.     Long-ago  they-used  to  be-hunted  |  with-spears 

of -home  |  and  dogs.     Now  |  they  -  are  -  overpowered  well  |  by -guns 

of -white-people. 

It-is-said  |  lion  it-does-generally  2  be-shy-of  man,  if-ever  it-shall- 
be-angry-with-him  j  it-is- when-he  has-attacked-it  first ;  baton  some- 
occasion  |  if- while  it-is-hunted  |  it-kills  man,  it-not  any-more  |  fears 
people. 

Kalahari  -  person  |  once -upon-a- time  did  he- was -coming -from 
Setlagole  3  |  he-was-going  to-Moshaneng  |  he-found  lion  |  had-killed 
wild-animal  |  in-forestsof-Maritzani.  He-was  not-having  provisions- 
for-journey,  he-was-held  by-hunger,  so  he-rushed-at  lion  |  he-chased- 
it,  he-caused-it-to-leave  wild-animal.  When  lion  |  after-it-had  run- 
away |  he-remained  he-gathered-up  wood  |  he-made-to-blaze  fire,  he- 


found  that  the  tiger  had  badly  injured  the  skin  of  his  head  and  his 
right  arm,  but  no  bones  were  broken  ;  so  they  treated  his  wounds, 
and  eventually  he  recovered.  But  although  his  wounds  were  well 
healed,  he  carried  the  scars  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

XL — THE   KALAHARI   ANTD   THE   LIONS 

Of  all  wild  animals  the  lion  is  the  most  terrible.  In  strength  it 
is  only  surpassed  by  the  elephant.  In  olden  times  people  used  to 
hunt  them  with  assegais  and  dogs.  Now,  however,  they  are  easily 
overpowered  by  the  white  man's  guns. 

It  is  said  that  the  lion  generally  respects  man  ;  it  only  gets  angry 
with  men  when  they  have  attacked  it.  But  if  at  any  time  when 
hunted  it  happens  to  kill  a  man,  it  does  not  fear  men  any  more. 

A  Kalahari  was  once  coming  from  Setlagole  on  his  way  to 
Moshaneng,  when  he  saw  a  lion  which  had  killed  an  animal  in  the 
Maritzani  forest.  As  he  had  no  provisions  for  his  journey  and  was 
hungry,  he  rushed  at  the  lion,  chased  it,  and  drove  it  away  from 
the  animal.  After  the  lion  had  run  away,  he  gathered  up  some 
wood  and  made  a  blazing  fire  ;  then  he  roasted  some  of"  the  meat 

1  Referring  to  the  ox-hide  which  was  formerly  used  for  coffins. 

2  Lit,   "  it  causes  to  increase,"  hence  "  it  on  increased  occasions." 

3  A  place  about  forty  miles  south  of  Mafeking. 
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Fitjhela  ijkwe  |  d-mo-tsatsafjklle  |  dab  jd-tjhoxo,  a-mo- 
sentse  |  lec'joxo  je  lf-jaf),  marapo  Irnixoiitsljalo  |  one 
a-sa-ltckaneitsi.  ba-m-alapa l  \  aba  a-Foilg.  I/Fa  a- 
Fo.lile  senfls  matsatsarjko  d-ndla  tsd-gkwe  |  on§  a-6a 
nao  |  ko-kobog  6d-kxo:mo. 


XI. — mokxalaxa.li  ll  Jitqiu 

mo-pholoFolog  tsa-naxa  |  xa-xo-na  fpe  |  f  boltshexafj 
jakd  tq:u.  kd-majelia  |  f-FfkleJiwa  Fela  kl-floiu.  boxo- 
loxolo  li-n/  ll-losiwa  |  kd-marumo  d-sexde  If  Jm:c$g. 
jdnorj  |  iT-kxonwa  si  nils  |  ka-litjhobolo  tsd-sekxo:g. 

xatwe  [  tau  f-atisa  xo-sisimoxa  motho,  iri  f-flci-m- 
mlFsla  |  abo  d-i-tlhasetsl  pl:h ;  mm?  irf  |  Fa-!kare 
f-losiwa  |  Sa-bolct6a  motho,  f-si-ki  i-tjholl  |  !-tshabd 
bqitho. 

mokxalaxali  |  okile  are  a-c^a  seflaxols  |  a-6a  mojaneg  | 
a-FitJbsla  tau  |  f-boldlle  pholoFolo  |  mo-Iikxweg  tsd- 
mareitsciin/.  o-na  a-sena  mhaxo,  a-c^herwl  kf-flala 
jana  a-kxoxoxsla  tau  |  a-l-lsleka,  a-f-floxelisa  pholoFoilo. 
Irile  tau  |  f-sena  xo-tshaba  |  a-sdla  a-kokoajia  likxolg  | 


1  Or  ba-mo-alciFa. 
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roasted  meat,  he -ate.  He -spent -the -night  |  near -carcase  of -wild- 
animal,  he-was-surrounding-himself  with-fire  j  so-that  lion  he-must- 
not  attack-him. 

When  dawn  appeared,  he-cut  meat  he-went-away.  He-travelled  | 
until  there -was  midday -heat.  He -'felt  he -was -tired  |  because  he- 
continued  spending -the-night  |  keeping-open  eyes,  watching-for 
lion  |  which  he-caused-it-to-leave  wild-animal.  He-next  rested  |  in- 
the-shade  of-a-tree. 

While  he-was-still-resting,  he-felt  diaphragm  his  |  it-says  (4  — he 
felt  a  presentiment),  lion  was  remaining-him  behind.  Then  he- 
climbed  tree,  he-went  to-sit  at-branches  its.  When  he-glanced 
behind  |  he-saw  lions  four  |  coming  holding-him  foot-marks.  He- 
noticed  that  |  if  he-had  he-continued  he-was-resting  |  in-shade  of- 
tree  |  they-had  they-shall-kill-him. 

Lions  followed-him  by-track  |  until  they- came  to-arrive  |  at-foot 
of-tree  |  which  he-is  in-it.  While  they-pass-it  |  they-miss  track  his, 
they-return  behind  |  they-go  to-take-it  (i.e.  to  find  the  track)  again, 
it- arrives  (i.e.  the  track  arrives)  it  -  gets -lost-to- them  |  at-foot  of- 
tree.  They -continued  they -returned -several -times  like -that,  he 
being  in -branches  of-tree  |  looking -at -them.  Subsequently  |  one 
looked-up  it-saw-him  ;  it-then  growled,  the-others  also  they  raised 
heads  |  they-saw-him. 

Lions  walked-round  tree  |  looking-up-at-him,  being -defeated  by- 
climb,  then  afterwards  |  thej^-lay-down  in-the-shade  of-tree. 


and  ate  it.  He  passed  the  night  near  the  carcase  of  the  animal, 
surrounding  himself  with  a  fire,  so  that  the  lion  should  not  attack 
him. 

When  day  dawned  he  cut  off  some  meat  and  proceeded  on  his 
journey.  He  travelled  until  midday,  when  the  heat  became 
oppressive.  He  was  feeling  tired,  because  he  had  been  awake  all 
night,  watching  for  the  lion  which  he  had  driven  away  from  the 
animal.  So  he  rested  under  the  shade  of  a  tree. 

While  he  was  resting,  he  felt  a  presentiment  that  the  lion  was 
following  him.  So  he  climbed  up  the  tree  and  sat  among  the 
branches.  On  looking  behind  him  he  saw  four  lions  following  his 
track,  and  he  realized  that  if  he  had  still  been  resting  in  the  shade 
of  the  tree,  the  lions  would  have  killed  him. 

The  lions  followed  his  foot-marks  until  they  reached  the  foot  of 
the  tree  where  the  man  was.  Whenever  they  passed  it  they  lost 
the  track  and  returned  to  pick  it  up  again  further  back,  only  to 
lose  it  again  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  They  went  backwards  and 
forwards  several  times  in  this  way,  while  the  man  was  looking  at 
them  from  among  the  branches  of  the  tree.  At  last  one  of  them 
looked  up  and  saw  him  ;  then  it  growled,  and  the  others  raised 
their  heads  and  they  too  saw  him. 

The  lions  walked  round  the  tree  looking  up  at  him,  but  were 
unable  to  climb,  so  they  eventually  lay  down  in  the  shade  of 
the  tree. 


.lipcilo  tsn-sic'l/ciKj  •_".» 

u-thltheletsa  molflo,  d-brsii  IKIIIKI,  u:-j<i.  d-lcilu  |  Ffi-bibiij 
sd-pholoFolo,  d-itikdjielltse  ku-molflo  |  xore  tau  !-scka-6a 
mo-tjhassila. 

irlle  mahube  a-tjhaxa,  a-s/xa  nama  a-tsamq:6g.  a- 
slpila  |  xa-btt  xa-nna  s£thobolo:ko.  a-uflwa  a-laplle  | 
ka  a-sale  a-lala  |  a-rototse  matlho,  a-letlle  tau  |  e  6-1- 
tioselitsefj  pholoFoilg.  a-tioxa  a-kwa6a  |  mo-morutlr) 
wa-setlhq:rf. 

frile  a-sa-kwaile,  0-utiwa  loc^alo  Iwd-xaxws  |  lore,  tau 
f-mo-setsl  mordixo.  klra  a-xwa:  setjharf,  a-6a  xo-nna 
ko-.likaleg  tsa-^oms.  Irlle  a-xalima  ko-moraxo  |  a-bond 
tau  liie-nns  |  ll-fla  li-mo-c^hotse  motlhq:la.  a-lemoxa 
xore  |  Fd  a-ne  a-santsi  d-Itapolusitse  |  mo-morutrg  wd- 
setjharf  |  ll-ne  lT-fld:-m-mola:6a. 

tau  tsa-mo-latsla  kd-motlhald  |  tsa-bd  tsa-fla  xo-FitJha  j 
pa-thitog  6d-setjharf  |  se  6  moxo-^ome.  irl  li-si-Flta  | 
li-tlhokl  motjhald  wd-xaxws,  li-boeli  ko-moraxo  |  Ii-1  xo- 
0-tsd6a  xdpe,  o-pitlhl  o-ll-tlmeleh  |  Fd-thitoij  6a-setjhq:rf. 
tsd-nnd  tsa-bodboa  jdlo,  sns  all  mo-kalerj  tsd-setjharf  | 
d-li-lebi:le.  kxdbdxar!  |  ggwe  6d-Mdla  6d-mmo:ng; 
6d-bo  I-Iuma,  tseligwi  If  c^one  ai-c^holetsa  litlhoxo  | 
li-m-rnomg. 

litau  tsa-likoloxa  setlhar/  |  Ii-mo-llletsI,  .li-ritllelwa 
kl-xo-pdldma,  6dre  mordxo  |  tsa-bothd  mo-morutirj  wd- 
setlhqirf. 
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Kalahari-person,  because  he-had-spent-the-night  not-sleeping,  he- 
was-drowsy  until  he-fell-asleep  in -branches  of-tree.  When  he-woke- 
up  then,  he -felt  he-was-tumbling-down  |  in -branches  of-tree  |  he- 
fell-heavily  on-top  of-lions  |  in-shade  of-tree. 

Lions  were  -  startled  much,  they -suddenly -rushed -off  |  they-dis- 
persed  they-ran-away.  Also  he  when  he-started-off  |  with- speed 
which-is  great  |  he-kept-on-continuing  he-ran,  night  entered  he- 
continuing  he-running,  he-not-knowing  where  he-going-to  there, 
until  he- was -caused -to -faint  |  by -over -fatigue,  middle  of -night. 
He -rose  (=the  next  day)  he -was -picked -up  by -shepherds  of- 
Phitshane1  |  he-lying-outstretched  in-the-veldt,  they-conveyed-him 
home,  they -went  to -pick -from -him  thorns  |  of -trees  |  which  he- 
continued  he -spent- the -niglit  he -rushed -through -them  ;  they- 
treated-him  |  until  he-was-cured. 

XII. — BUFFALOES  OF-GOKATWENG 

Gokatweng  Gaealashwe  |  is  chieftain  of-the-Bakwena-people  at- 
Molepolole.  He-is  a-Bechuana  who-has-t  ravelled  much  |  with-feet, 
with -horses,  with -wagons,  with-train  |  and  with-boats  of -sea,  and 
small- boats  of-river,  until-he  went  to-arrive2  in-Egypt,  in-the-land- 
of  Pharaohs. 


The  Kalahari,  having  been  awake  all  night,  was  drowsy  and  soon 
fell  fast  asleep  in  the  branches  of  the  tree.  When  he  woke  up  he 
felt  himself  tumbling  down  from  the  tree-top,  and  he  fell  heavily 
right  on  the  top  of  the  lions. 

The  lions  were  so  much  startled  that  they  suddenly  rushed  off 
and  ran  away  in  all  directions.  The  man  too  jumped  up  and 
bolted  at  full  speed ;  he  ran  and  ran,  and  when  night  came  on  he 
was  still  running,  not  knowing  in  the  least  where  he  was  going  ; 
at  last  in  the  middle  of  the  night  he  fainted  from  over-fatigue. 
The  next  day  some  shepherds  of  Phitshane  found  him  lying  in  the 
veldt,  picked  him  up,  and  carried  him  home  ;  they  picked  out  the 
thorns  of  the  trees  through  which  he  had  been  rushing  during  the 
night,  and  treated  him  until  he  was  cured. 

XII. — GOKATWENG  AND  THE    BUFFALOES 

Gokatweng  Gaealashwe  is  chieftain  of  the  Bakwena  people 3  at 
Molepolole.  He  is  a  Bechuana  who  has  travelled  a  great  deal  on 
foot,  on  horseback,  in  wagon,  by  rail,  and  by  sea  and  river  boats. 
He  has  even  been  as  far  as  Egypt,  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs. 

1  Now  called  by  Europeans  Pitsani-Molopo,  a  place  about  fifty 
miles  to  the  west  of  Mafeking. 

2  With  connotation  of'  arriving  at  a   very  out-of-the-way  place 
almost  without  knowing  how  he  got  there.  3  A  Bechuana  tribe. 
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mokxalaxali,  ka  a-letsl  a-sa-robala,  a-otsela  a-bd 
a-thuldmela  |  mo-kaleg  tsd-setjhqirf.  ko  6-kubuxafj 
terj,  o-utiwa  a-sltjhamoloxa  |  ko-kalei]  tsa-sctjharf  | 
d-batdjistsexa  mo-xollmo  xa-lltau  |  mo-morutir)  wci- 
setjhqir/. 

[litau1  tsa-c^hoxa  thdtci,  tsa-kxoxoxa  |  tsd-phafldlala 
tsd-si:g.  ll  ens  frlle  d-rdxoxa  |  kd-mac^obdnf  a  maxOlo  | 
a-ne-a-sale  a-sid,  boslxo  jwa-tssnd  d-ntsl  a-tshabd,  a-sa- 
Itse  ko  o-8ag  xone,  d-bd  a-ilibaliwa  |  ki-secjhan/,  xare 
xd-bosi:xo.  a-c^oxa  d-selwa  kf-balrsa  bd-phitshanl  | 
a-namdletsl  mo-naxeg,  bd-mo-isa  xde  |  ba-8a  xo-mo- 
tjhomola  miflwa  |  6d-litlharf  |  tse  6-sale  a-lald  a-li- 
utjha ;  bd-m-alara 2  a-bd  a-Fo:lg. 


XII. — nare  tsa-xa-xokdtwfig 

xokdtw/y  xalald^i  j  kf  kxosand  6d-mokwena  |  ko- 
molepoloilg.  k!  moc^dna  60  8-tsamdlleg  thdtd  |  ka- 
linao,  kd-lipitsl,  ka-likoloi,  ka-terlna  |  If  kd-mekoro 
6d-lewdfls,  If  mekorwana  6d-melapo,  a-bd  a-ea  xo- 
pharaxatjhana  ko-exeplto,  ko-xord  Fqiro. 


1  Tone  about  !§— P^^-E— B  2  Or  ba-mo-alarct. 
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He-has-hunted  elephants  and  lions,  lie-saw  things  they-are  many, 
moreover  stories  some  of-his  |  at-times  it-seems  inventions.  One 
of-them,  he-says : 

'  We-were  we-being  Bakwena-people,  we-coming-frorn  work  at- 
the-diggings  j  of-Motselekatse,1  we-going-towards  train  in-Gwelo, 
we-returning  home  to -Bakwena- country.  In-foi'est  |  we-came-in- 
contact  with-track  |  of-herd-of-cattle,  it-being-mixed-up  with-that- 
of-donkeys,  we-wondered  that  |  it-is  cattle  of-kind  which  |  so-very- 
far-away.  While  we-still- wondered  |  there-appeared  some-Matabeles, 
they-f  olio  wing  track  that-one,  they-said  |  it-is-not  oxen  and  donkeys  | 
it-is  buffaloes  |  and  horses  they-are  striped.  Since  that  I-was- 
anxious  to-see  buffalo  j  we -left -our -road,  we-went  with-Matabele 
those.  We-went  |  until  we-went  to-arrive  |  where  horses  of-post 
stop  there. 

Men-in-charge  of-them  (i.e.  of  the  horses),  they-are-two  it- was 
white -men;  they -took  guns  |  they -mounted  they -went  with -us. 
When  we-arrived  |  in-depths  of-forest  |  we-found  herd-of-calves  it- 
is  numerous  |  of -young -buffaloes.  White -men  j  led -us  in -front, 
they-prepared  to-shoot-it  (i.e.  to  shoot  the  herd).  Matabeles  said  : 
"White-men  go  to-poke  swarm  now,  search  trees  which  they-are- 
strong  |  you-climb-them  (imperative).  He  who-does-not-climb  tree  | 
not  never  he-stav-over-the-year  he-has-seen  his-mother."  White- 


He  has  hunted  elephants  and  lions,  he  has  seen  all  kinds  of 
things,  and  some  of  the  stories  of  his  experiences  seem  almost  too 
strange  to  be  true.  The  following  is  one  of  them.  He  says  : — 

'  We  were  a  party  of  Bakwerias  returning  from  the  mines  in 
Rhodesia,  and  journeying  to  Gwelo  to  take  the  train  back  to 
the  Bakwena  country.  In  the  forest  we  came  across  what  looked 
like  the  tracks  of  a  herd  of  cattle,  mixed  up  with  the  tracks  of 
donkeys,  and  we  wondered  what  kind  of  cattle  it  could  be  so  very 
far  away  from  human  habitations.  While  we  were  wondering, 
some  Matabeles  appeared  who  were  following  that  track.  They 
said  it  was  not  oxen  and  donkeys,  but  buffaloes  and  zebras.  As  I 
was  anxious  to  see  what  a  buffalo  was  like,  we  diverged  from  our 
road  and  went  with  the  Matabeles.  We  went  on  until  we  arrived 
at  a  post  station.2 

The  two  men  in  charge  of  the  horses  were  white  men.  They 
took  guns  and  mounted  and  went  with  us.  When  we  arrived  in 
the  depths  of  the  forest,  we  found  a  large  herd  of  young  buffaloes. 
The  white  men  went  in  front  and  prepared  to  shoot.  The 
Matabeles  said  :  "Now  the  white  men  are  going  to  put  their  foot 
into  a  hornet's  nest ;  so  look  for  some  strong  trees  and  climb  up 
them.  Anyone  who  doesn't  climb  up  a  tree  will  not  see  his  mother 

1  The  country  of  Motselekatse  (Mx,ilikasi),  i.e.  Rhodesia. 

2  I.e.  the  place  where  the  horses  of  the  mail-coaches  used  to  be 
changed. 


.lipulo  tsu-sic'j/i:m_i 

O-c^omTle  .litiou  11  .lltcm,  a-bond  .lib  .H10  .lintsl,  tbilo 
mabolelo  maijwe  d-xdxwe  |  6ane  iketl  Jitlhdmqim.  \)\}Vfc 
fid-c^one,  are  : — 

1  re-rie  re-le  bakwena,  rc-c^a  tiror)  ko-likepoi]  |  tsd- 
xd-motselekatsi,  re-ldta  terma  ko-kwelo,  re-boela  xue 
ko-mokwe:ng.  mo-likxweij  |  ra-rakana  ll-motlhala  |  wd- 
mdtlhapf,  o-tjhakdjif  If-wd-litojiki,1  ra-xakxdmala  xorc  | 
kl  kxomo  tsd-mothall  OF!  |  ko-kxdkdlakxdka:la.  Mle  re- 
sa-akabetsi  |  xd-tjhaxa  matebele,  d-latetsl  motlhald  6:o.2 
are  \  xa-s!  .likxomo  If  liesele  \  k!  .lindre  |  If  pits!  tsc 
.litllotsqmg.  6dr<3  kd  ke-xakdlets!  xo-bond  nare  \  ra- 
papoxa,  ra-6a  ll-mdtebele  u:o.  rd-tsama6a  |  rd-bd  ra-6a 
xo-ritjha  |  ko  pitsf  tsd-pose  li-smafj  xoins. 

balisa  bd-c^one,  bababeli  fne-llf  makxoig ;  bd-tsa6d 
.lit|hobolo  bd-paldma  ba-6a  ll-ro:ng.  edre  re-FitJha  | 
ko-tegteg  xd-llkxwa  |  ra-pitjhsla  morale  o  montsl  |  wa- 
.lindtshqmg.  makxod  |  a-re-etelsla  pih,  d-ikiflieletsa  xo- 
o-hu:lg.  matebele  are :  "  makxod  a-6d  xo-kxofla  scmdne 
jdnorj,  segkdrj  tjharf  tse  li-tl:leg  |  lo-li-pdldms.  eo 
6-sd-xwaeg  setlbarf  |  xa  ijka  a-likd  a-bojil  mmciixwe.' 

1  Note  the  ji  before  k,  where  we  should  expect  to  find  g.     The 
presence  of  ji  is  no  doubt  to  be  attributed  to  the  tendency  in 
Sechuana  to  advance  k  to  C  before  front  vowels.     It  seems,  how- 
ever, that  ji  is  used  in  this  word  even  when  the  following  consonant 
is  not  so  far  advanced  as  to  require  the  use  of  the  letter  C. 

2  Or  6:0. 

SECH.  K.  D 
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men  in-front  |  put  bullet  into-the-herd,  calf  screamed.  The-mothers- 
of-the-herd  away-in-the-forest  |  refused  to-hear  (i.e.  the  hearing  of 
this  instantly  roused  them). 

While  we-were-sitting  |  among-branches  of-trees,  we-saw  cloud  of- 
dust  |  it-grew,  it- went  to-mingle  with-clouds-of-sky ;  Matabeles  said  : 
"They-have-arrived."  Dust  came-near.  Soon  herd  of -buffaloes  | 
appeared  from-in-forest,  galloping  to-herd-of-calves.  White-men  | 
then  mounted  horses  |  they- fled. 

When  buffaloes  |  went  to-calves,  bull  one  then  diverged  |  out-of 
the-others,  it-remaining  |  white-men  behind  (i.e.  followed  the  white 
men).  Horses  no-matter-how-much-they  lay-flat-on-their-bellies  (i.e. 
strained  themselves  to  run  swiftly),  we-were-astonished  buffalo  | 
comes  to-enter-them  between,  it-rushes-past-between-them  out-in- 
front — while-they-remain  doing-their-best  very-much — and  -finally 
it-turns-round,  it-returns  to-among  the-others,  as-though  it-seems  | 
not  it-has-done  nothing  ;  whereas-in-truth  it-has-caused-damage. 

When  buffalo  turned-back  |  horse  one  then  fell  |  with-white-man. 
We-climbed-down  trees  |  we-came  to -find  buffalo  |  had -torn  horse 
ribs  |  with-horn,  it-continuing  it-running.  Rider  |  it-damaged -him 
calf -of -leg,  that  which- causes-happiness  |  he-did-not  break  bone. 
Horse  itself  died. 

We-put-up  wounded-man  on-horse  which  hears  (  —  is  alive),  we- 
conveyed-it-to  its- place  at-post- station,  we  -  proceeded  with-journey 


again  (this  year)."  The  white  men  in  front  put  a  bullet  into  the 
herd,  and  one  of  the  calves  screamed.  The  sound  instantly 
roused  the  mothers  of  the  herd  far  away  in  the  forest. 

While  we  were  sitting  among  the  branches  of  the  trees,  we  saw 
a  cloud  of  dust  ;  it  grew  until  it  seemed  to  reach  the  clouds  in  the 
sky;  then  the  Matabeles  said:  "  They  are  coining."  The  cloud  of 
dust  approached.  Soon  a  herd  of  buffaloes  emerged  from  the 
forest,  galloping  towards  the  calves.  The  white  men  then  mounted 
their  horses  and  fled. 

When  the  buffaloes  approached  the  calves,  a  bull  left  the  others 
and  chased  the  white  men.  But  in  spite  of  every  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  horses,  we  were  astonished  to  see  the  buffalo  overtake 
them,  rush  in  between  them,  pass  them,  and  finally  turn  round  to 
rejoin  the  others.  All  this  happened  so  quickly  that  we  thought 
the  buffalo  had  done  nothing  ;  it  had,  however,  caused  considerable 
damage. 

When  the  buffalo  turned  back,  one  of  the  horses  fell  with  its 
rider.  We  climbed  clown  *the  trees,  and  found  that  the  buffalo 
had  torn  the  horse's  side  with  its  horns  while  it  was  running.  It 
crushed  the  calf  of  the  man's  leg,  but  fortunately  did  not  break 
any  bone.  The  horse,  however,  died. 

We  placed  the  wounded  man  on  the  remaining  horse  and 
conveyed  him  to  his  station,  and  proceeded  on  our  journey.' 


.lipalo  tsa-sio^ding  '•'•'> 


makxoa    ko-pih  |  d-tsejici    tholana    mo-moroleij,    namam" 
Ca-bokol§:la.     bo-mmdio  ko  .likxvveij  |  ba-xana  xo-u:tlwa. 

Irlle  rS-fits!  |  ko-kalerj  tsd-lltjhar/,  rd-bond  c^huti 
ed-lorole  |  !-xolu,  f-f-d  xo-tlhakaria  ll-maru ;  inatebele  are: 
"  .li-Fitlhi:ls."  thole  tsd-atamF,:lg.  ka-bonako  -letjhapf 
ja-lin3r8  |  ja-setoxa  mo-.likxwei],  le-tjharoeki  ko-morol^:i]. 
mtikxoa  |  abo  d-pdlfuiHi  .lipitsl  |  a-tshq:ba. 

liile  .lindr<~  |  .li-ea  ko-Jinamaniy,  poo  ijijwe  6abo 
i-Fapoxa  |  moxo  tseJiywi,  f-sald  |  makxoa  moraixo. 
pitsl  .lirlle-ka  ribama,  ra-c^hoxa  ndre  |  f-fld  xo-ll-tsend 
xar?,  f-li-phofla  ka-ko-pih  —  Ji-ilts!  li-llklle  ka-thatd  — 
fbd  i-retoloxa,  f-boela  ko-xo  tselirjwi,  jakd  fketi  xa 
ed-.lird  sips;  ntekanl  i-senitss. 

IrTle  ncirc  f-huldra  |  pits!  ggwe  6dbo  f-wa  |  kci-lekxo:a. 
rd-paxoloxa  lit^hari  |  rd-tia  xo-pitjhsla  ndre  |  f-xaxotse 
pits!  Jikxopo  |  kd-lonakd,  f-ntsl  f-tabd:xa.  mopdldm!  j 
ea-mo-sejid  letjhahu,  se  sf-iturae.lisaij  |  a-sekd  a-robexa 
Idscupo.  pitsl  6ons  edi-'ja.1 

rd-pexd  sekoa  mo-pitsnj  e  f-uflwafj,  ra-si-Tsa  xci-^one 
ko-poseij,  ra-c^elsla  ll-moslplh  wd-roiiia.' 

1  Or  cdi-a. 


D    2 
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XIII. — WIND  OP-SOUTH  AND  SUN 

Wind  of-South  |  once-upon-a-time  took  dispute  |  with-Sun,  that 
he- who  is  strong  |  between- them  both  |  is  who.  Thereupon  |  there- 
appears  traveller  |  being-dressed-iri  cloak  which  is  warm.  Wind 
and  Sun  |  agreed-mutually  |  that  he-who  can  take-off'-from  traveller 
cloak  first  |  is  himself  he-who  is  strong. 

Wind  of-South  ]  blew-violently  with-force  ;  no-matter-how-much- 
it  blew-violently,  traveller  continued  wrapped-himself-up  ]  with-folds 
of-cloak  his ;  at-length  |  Wind  of-South  |  despaired.  Thereupon  Sun 
shines  (lit.  pierces),  it-is-hot  (lit.  it  weeps),  so-that-there-is  warmth, 
traveller  so-much-so-that-he  took-off  cloak  ;  so  Wind  of-South 
surrendered  |  it-said  Sun  is  himself  he-who  is  strong. 


XIII. — THE   SOUTH   WIND   AND   THE   SUN 

The  South  Wind  and  the  Sun  were  once  disputing  which  was  the 
stronger,  when  a  traveller  came  along  wrapped  in  a  warm  cloak. 
They  agreed  that  the  one  who  first  made  the  traveller  take  off  his 
cloak  should  be  considered  stronger  than  the  other.  Then  the 
South  Wind  blew  with  all  his  might,  but  the  more  he  blew,  the 
more  closely  did  the  traveller  fold  his  cloak  afr>uiid  him  ;  and  at 
last  the  South  Wind  gave  up  the  attempt.  Then  the  Sun  shone 
out  warmly,  and  immediately  the  traveller  took  off  his  cloak  ;  and 
so  the  South  Wind  had  to  confess  that  the  Sun  was  the  stronger 
of  the  two. 


.lipalo  tsci-sic^ 
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XIII.  phiFo  eu-borwu    It 

_,. ^-^-K — * t— N *-* 

\*=&:*i^&=& 


;i    1 


phiFo  SS-borwQ     fklle  ea-tsaeu  kxdij     lf-letsatsl, 


eo    6    thdtd  |  moxo-bons    boibabeli  |  kf    yivi.      klFd    | 


xS-tJhaxci    motsamdl   |   a-aperl    kobo    e    f    botbi:tho.2 


, 

phlFo  II  ItftsatsI  |  bd-lumalana  |  xore  eo  o-kd  apolai) 


motsamai    kobo   pllf   |   kf    ens  eo    6    tha:tg.       phfro 


ed-borwd  |  ea-c^ubufla    kd-nq:fla;    mle-ka    c^ubutia, 


motsamai    a-nnd  a-Ic$hophslela  |  kd-memmo  ea-kobo 


ea-xd:xws;  kxabaxare  j  phiFo  ea-borwa  |  ed-itjhoboixa. 


kfra  letsatsi  le-tlhabd,  le-lild,  xo-nna  sethukuthuku, 


motsamai   d-ba  d-apola   kobo;    jana  phlro  ea-borwa 


ea-ins:la  |  eare  letsatsl  kf  ens  eo  o    thaitg. 

1  The  musical   notation  is  to  give  an  approximate  idea  of  the 
values  of  the  tones  (for  male  voice)  and  the  limits  within  which 
they  vary  in  simple  narration  (see  Introduction  §§  52,  ff. ). 

2  Or  bothuitho. 
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XIV. — SECHUANA  . 
SPEAKING-TO-EACH-OTHER  OF-TEACHEB  AND  PUPIL 

1.  I-like  to-teach-myself  |  to-speak   Sechuana.     Eh  it-is-possible 
happen  ]  that  you-give-me  lessons  ? 

2.  Yes,  I-can  rejoice.     During-times  and  times  |  I-did-sometimes 
teach  strangers  J  points  of-speeeh  our. 

•3.  I  |  like  to-teach-myself  to-surpass  points  of-speech.  I-like 
to-teach-myself  Sechuana,  so-that  I-may-speak-it  with-ease-and- 
rapidity  |  to-approach  |  like  it-is-spoken  by-a-Bechuana.  I-at-one- 
time  taught-myself  |  points  some  of-it  |  in-book  ;  but  I-found 
that  |  teaching  of -that -kind  does -not -help  nothing.  If  I -say 
(  =  1  attempt)  I-speak-it,  it-is  difficult  that  |  person  understands-me  ; 
and  if  person  speaks-to-me,  I- understand  very-little  very.  I-find 
that  |  bulk  of-teachings  |  which  are-printed  in-books  |  not  they- 
suffice. 

4.  That-thing  is   truth.      In-books   they-are  many,    explanation 
of-sound  of-speech  |  not  it-is-full ;  moreover  writers  |  try  to- write 
speech  |  with-letters   which   are-not-enough  ;    again    at-all-times    j 
they-neglect  rises-and-falls  |  of-voice. 

5.  Whatever  rises-and-falls  are  what  ? 

6.  Eh  you-not  never  heard-of-them  ? 

7.  No. 


XIV. — THE  SECHUANA  LANGUAGE 
A  CONVERSATION  BETWEEN  A  TEACHER  AND  HIS  PUPIL 

1.  I  want  to  learn  to  speak  the  Sechuana  language.     Would  it 
be  possible  for  you  to  give  me  some  lessons  ? 

2.  Yes,    I   should   be  pleased   to.      I   have  already  on  several 
occasions  taught  the  elements  of  our  language  to  foreigners. 

3.  I  want  to  learn  more  than  the  elements  of  the  language.     I 
want  to  learn  to  speak  the  language  quite  fluently  and  as  nearly  as 
possible  like  a  native.     I  have  already  learnt  some  of  the  elements 
of  the  language  out  of  a  book,  but  I  found  that  that  is  not  much 
use.     I  can  hardly  make  myself  understood  when  I  speak,  and  I 
understand  very  little  of  what  is  said  to  me.     I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion   that  most  of  the  indications  given   in  the   books  are 
insufficient. 

4.  That  is  quite  true.     In   most  books  the  descriptions  of  the 
sounds  are  inadequate,  and  the  authors  try  to  write  the  language 
with  an  insufficient  number  of  letters.     And  besides,  the  tones  of 
the  voice  are  generally  neglected  altogether. 

5.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  tones  of  the  voice  ? 

6.  Haven't  you  ever  heard  of  them  ? 

7.  No. 


.lipalo  tsa-sic^dmg  •">!' 

XIV.— sic^ng1 
puiscino 2  ed-morutl  If  morutwqmn 

1.  kc-rdtd     xo-ithutd    |    xo-bud     sic^ding.       a     xd-kd 
Jirexa  |  xore   o-n-ne:    lithutn? 

2.  e:,  ij-kd  itum§:lg.     kd-Jipaka  If  .lipaka  |  ij-klle  ka- 
rutd  baeg  |  .lintjhd  tsd-puo  ed-r^:ng. 

3.  nnd  |  ke-rdtd    xo-Ithutd  |  xo-reta   .lintjhd   tsd-pii:o.3 
ke-rdtd    xo-Ithutd    sic^dnd,    xore    ke-si-bue    kd-boFeFo  | 
xo-atamela  |  jaka    s!-buiwa    kf-moc^ding.4      ij-klle    ka- 
Ithfita   |  lintjha    .liijwe    tsd-^one   |   mo-lokwdlo:r] ;    mmj 
ka-FitJhela    xore  |  thuto    eo    xa-!-thusf    shpe.     pa    ke-re 
kea-sl-bua,   xo    thdtd.    xore  |  motho    d-n-tjhaloxdijis ;    ll 
FQ  motho  d-m-pulsa,  ke-tjhaloxajia  bobofldjiand  thd:tg. 
ke-FitJhelci  xore  |  boxolo    jwd-lithuto   |  tse    .li-xcitlslc^eg 
mo-.likwdlor)  |  xa   Jid-lekd:ng. 

4.  seo  kf  boammd:rii:ri.     mo-btiker]  Iile  lintsl,  tlhalo^o 
6d-molumo  wd-ptio  |  xa  Ia-fld:lg;  fbile  bakwall  |  ba-lfka 
xo-kwald  puo  |  ka-litjhdka  tse  li-sd-lekdnq:ij  ;  xdpe  ka- 
xale  j  bd-jidFalela  .likolomela  |  tsd-len:c\i. 

5.  kdna  likolomsla  k!  ig  ? 

6.  a  xa-o  soi-koo  I-u:flweh?5 

7.  jijid:eg.6 

1  steading  is  also  pronounced  sic^drng.  2  Or  puisajio. 

3  Or  tsa-pu:o.        4  moc^ding  is  also  pronounced  muc^dmg. 
*  Shortened  from  a  xa-0   isf-o-ko-o  Ji-uflwel|?       6  Or  jiq:. 
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8.  No -wonder  |  it -being    difficult    that  |  person   may -hear -you. 
In-order-that  person  may-discriminate  words,  it-is-sought   (  =  it  is 
needful)  you-cause-to-work  |  rises-and-falls   with-fitness.     Division 
one  with-one  (2  =  each)  |  of- word  Sechuana  has-assigned-to-it  note 
its,  just  like  song;  that-is  that  (2  =  that  is  to  say),  it-is-proper  to- 
be-sung  with-note  its.    If  you-deviate-from  note  j  which  is-suitable- 
to  word,  you-might  change  intention  of-it. 

9.  How  it-is-surprising  how  ! 

10.  In-speech  English  |  not  you-have  nothing  which  sits  ( =  re- 
sembles) like-that. 

11.  Is-that-so  ?     It-is-it  (  =  that  is  the   reason)  that  we   white- 
people  |  speak   Sechuana   badly  like-this  !     Eh   you-can  give-me    | 
signs  (=  examples)  some  of-rises-and-falls  ? 

12.  Certainly.    Like-this  ;  if  you-say  nqimg,  you-having-lowered 
voice,  it-is  thing  which  is-slaughterei-for  to-be-eaten  ;  if  you-raise 
voice,  you-say  namci,  it-is  that  (2  =  that  is  to  say),  sit  you-having- 
stretched-out  legs;  again   namci,  it-is   "spend   more  .time   (over 
something)";    if    you-turn-downwarcls    voice,    like-this,    ndimg, 
it-is  country  of-Namaqua-people.     Many-times  rises-and-falls  these 
are-changed-about  |  by-nature   of- words    which    lead-it   (  =  follow), 


8.  No  wonder  you  can't  make  yourself  understood.     The  proper 
use  of  the  tones  is  essential  for  the  meaning  of  the  words.     Every 
syllable  in  a  Sechuana  sentence  has  a  certain  definite  musical  pitch 
assigned  to  it  ;  it  has,  in  fact,  to  be  sung  on  a  certain  note.     If  you 
depart  from  the  proper  pitch,  you  may  change  the  meaning  of  the 
words. 

9.  How  very  funny. 

10.  You  don't  have  anything  like  that  in  the  English  language. 

11.  I  suppose  we  don't.     Then  that  must  be  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  why  English  people  generally  speak  the  Sechuana  language 
so  badly.     Would  you  give  me  some  examples  of  the  tones  ? 

12.  Certainly.       For  instance,    if  you  say  nqimg    with  low 
pitch,  it  means  that  which   is  killed  for  food  (i.e.  meat);  if  the 
pitch  rises  like   this,    namci,    it  means    "sit  with  outstretched 
legs"  ;  also  if  the  pitch  rises  (namci),  it  means  "spend  more  time 
(over  something)";  if  the  pitch  falls  considerably,  like  this,  ndimg, 
it  is  the  name  of  the  country  Namaqualand.     The  tones  of  these 
words  may  also  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  words  preceding  or 


.lipalo 


II 


8.  xa-l-xanf-xono  |  xole  thata  xore  |  motho  u-xo-ii:thvg. 
xore    motho    u-tjhuloxajie    maroko,    xo-bdtiexa    o-.lirisa  | 
likoloinsla  kd-c^hdn^lo.     kdrolo  rjijwe  ll-f)ij\vc  |  ea-Foko 
jd-sic^dnd  |  f-abec^l    noto    6a-6ons,     Fsla    jaku    sevriln  ; 
kf    xorc,    f-c^hanetsf    xo-opelwa  |  kci-noto    ea-6o:ne.       FU 
o-katoxa     noto    |    e     f-c^hanetsir)     Icroko,     o-ka     retold 
maikaelelo    a-jo:ne. 

9.  kdna  xo-xakxtimatsa  jai)  ! 

10.  mo-puor)    ea-seejuhsi  |  xa    lo-na    sfps    se    sf-ntsef) 
jailo. 

11.  ehe:  ?    kf-^ons  se  rond    makxoci  |  re-buag    sic^dnd 
ma^s  jama !  a  o-kd  n-nded  |  likal  ligwe  tsa-likolomslg  ? 

12.  llxqile.     jama ;    Fd  o-rc  nqimg,  o-lixlle  lejic^f,  kl 
selo    se    sf-tjhabec^if)     xo-je:wg ;    Fd    0-tJhdtiosa    lejic^f, 
o-re,  namd,  kl  xorg,  nna  o-oflolotss  maoito ;    xdps  namd 
kf  xo-lTe:xa ;  Fd  o-kuntxa  lejic^f,  jama,  nciimg,  kl  naxa 
^d-kxo:thu.     xantsi  Jikolomsla  tse  li-Fetolwaretolwa  |  kl- 
popsxo  ed-mdFoko  a  a-.li-huldrag,  If  a  S-li-ldtelqirj ;  jamq 
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and  those-which  follow-it  (^precede);1  like-this,  "  they-are-eating 
meat  in-Namaqualand,  they-having-spent-more-time-will  sit-with- 
outstretched-legs " ;  and,  "porcupine  has-bitten-off  section  (i.e. 
portion  between  two  joints)  of-sugar-cane,  it-tasted  sensation-of- 
sweetness";  again,  "  enmity  |  of -enemies  those  who-are  many  | 
itches  (=is  irritating)." 

13.  But  it-is  what  |  white-people  do-not-teach-themselves  |  to-use 
rises-and-falls  with-propriety  ? 

14.  Because  teachers  not  have-increased  (2  =  are  not  plentiful)  \ 
who  know  |  to-teach  rises-and-falls  properly. 

15.  Eh  with-manner  one  other,  Sechuana  is  difficult  ? 

16.  Not    to-surpass   speech    others.       There-are    difficulties    of- 
words,  moreover  sounds  others  |  are  difficult  to-be-taught-oneself. 

17.  But  then,  that-which  I-like  to-do-it  j  it-is  this  ;  I-wish  to- 
teach-myself   to-speak  Sechuana  |  just  like  a-Bechuana.     Eh   you- 
think  |  that-thing  may-be-able-to-happen  ? 

18.  There-shall-decide    things    they-are   two  ;    ability   your    of- 
nature,  and  methods   your   of-teaching-yourself.      If  you-have  ear 
which  is-sharp,  you-following  methods  which  excel,  not  I-see  |  that- 
which  is-able-to-prevent  that  |  eventually  j  you-speak  just  like  a- 
Bechuana. 


following  them  ;  here  is  an  example :  ' '  They  are  eating  meat  in 
Namaqualand,  they  will  therefore  afterwards  sit  with  outstretched 
legs";  other  examples  are:  "The  porcupine  bit  off  a  section  of 
sugar-cane  and  tasted  the  sweet  taste,"  and  "The  enmity  of  many 
enemies  is  intolerable." 

13.  But    why    don't    English    people    learn    to    use    the    tones 
correctly  ? 

14.  Because  there  are  not  very  many  teachers   who  know  how  to 
teach  the  tones  properly. 

15.  Is  the  Sechuana  language  difficult  in  any  other  respects? 

16.  Not  more  so  than  any  other  language.     There  are,  of  course, 
difficulties  of  grammar,  and  some  of  the  speech -sounds  are  not  easy 
to  acquire. 

17.  Well,  what  I  want  to  do  is  to  learn  to  speak  the  language 
just  like  a  native.     Do  you  think  that  would  be  possible  ? 

18.  That  depends  on  two  things,  your  natural  aptitude  and  your 
method  of  learning.     If  you  have  a  good  ear  and  follow  the  best 
methods,  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  speak  just  like  a 
native  in  time. 

1  The  idea  in  Sechuana  is  that  the  words  are  proceeding  along 
the  line,  the  front  one  "leading"  and  the  others  "following."  If 
ABC  are  three  words  in  order,  C  "leads  "  and  A  "  follows  "  B, 


Ji}Kilo 


"lxi-ja  nama  kn-numd,  bu-tiu:-num<i  l)d-na:ma ; "  li, 
"  noko  f-nathlle  noko  Ca-jicjhe,  Cu-uthvfi  munokonoiko  ;  " 
xaips,  "bobabit  |  jwa-baba  bd  ba  ntsl  |  boa-bu:ba." 

13.  mml      kf      nj    |    ruakxod      u-sd-Tthutf    |    xo-.lirisci 
.likolomela   ka-c^hanelg  ? 

14.  xonne    barutl    xa     bd:-ata  |  ba     ba-Its£ij  |  xo-ruta 
.likolomsla    sinitis. 

15.  a  ka-mothall  morjwe  osill,  sic^ana  sf  thatg  ? 

16.  Isirj    xo-xalsa    puo    tse-li:ijwf.      xo-nale   mathata 

,  fblle  melumo  e-megwl  |  f  thata  xo-Tthu:twg. 


17.  mml  he,  se  ke-ratarj  xo-si-lTra  |  kf:  se,  ke-eletsa  | 
xo-Ithutd    xo-bud    sic^dnd    |    rela    jdka    moc^dmg.       a 
o-xopola  |  seo  sl-ka-lirexg  ? 

18.  xo-flai-atlhola   lilo   111!  pe:li ;    nonoFO  6d-xdxo  6d- 
tjholexo,   li   mekxwd   Sa-xaxo   6d-xo-Ithu:tg.     Fd   o-nale1 
tsebe  e  f-boxdle,  o-ldtela  mekxwd  e  f-xdlsarj,  xa  ke-bonl  | 
se     sf-kd-itsaij     xore    |    kxdbdxare    |    o-bue     Fela     jdkci 
moc^ding. 

1  Or  o-nale. 
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XV. — PRAYER  OF-LORD 

Father  our,  he-who  is  at-the-height,  name  Thy  let-it-be-sanctified. 
Reign  Thy  let-it-come.  Will  Thy  let-it-be-done,  down-here  on- 
earth  |  as  at-the-height.  Give-us  to-day  |  food  our  of-days  all 
(2  =  every  day).  Forgive-us  |  faults  our,  as  \ve-forgive  |  those  who- 
have  faults  towards-us.  Draw-us-not  into-temptation  ;  but  deliver- 
us  from-wickedness.  Because  thine  is  reign,  and  power,  and 
brilliance,  with  being-without  end. 


XV.— THE  LORD'S  PRAYER 

Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  Thy  Name.  Thy 
kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven.  Give 
us  this  day  our  daily  bread.  And  forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we 
forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us.  And  lead  us  not  into 
temptation  ;  but  deliver  us  from  evil.  For  thine  is  the  kingdom, 
the  power,  and  the  glory,  for  ever  and  ever. 


.11  polo  tsu-sicl|/i:mj  1~> 

XV. --thupelo  f-fi-irulreinM 

rard  wd-rond,  f-o  o  kwd-lexolTmo:i],  lema  ju-xdxo 
d-le-itshephlsi:we.  pu^o  ed-xuxo  d-htie.  thdto  ed-xuxo 
d-f-llrwe,  mono  leFdtshiij  |  juka  kwa-lexolTm6:i).  u-rc- 
Fg  xompieno  |  sep  sd-rond  sa-mdlatsl  6:t}he.  o-rc- 
ic^hdrele  |  melato  ed-rond,  j(\ku  r5-ic^hdrela  |  ba  ba- 
najg-ll  melato  lf-ro:ng.  o-si-rc-xoxels l  mo-thasloii)  ; 
mmJ  o-re-xdlole  mo-bo^ulenj.2  xonne  sd-xdxo  111 
If  thdtd,  If  kxolalslo,  kd:  bo-sena  bokhuitio. 


1  Or  o-Sl-re-xoxsls.        2  Also  pronounced  with  -bo-  ami  -bu-. 
a  This  is  the  form  to  which  the  people  have  now  become  accus- 
tomed.     It  would,   however,   be   better   Sechuana   to   say 
kf  ea-xdxo. 
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